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Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

Tne Chesterfield road, which we took, 
leads through a barren country; in- 
stead of the pleasant green hedges, 
which made the country so agreeable, 
we met here with stone walls. No 
trees are to be seen, and only a few 
single houses, at great distances from 
each other. As you approach Chester- 
field, the scene is rendered more ani- 
mated, by the numerous iron works 
and forges. As night came on, the 
flames, bursting from the openings of 
the chimneys, afforded a singular spec- 

tacle. 

Chesterfield contains many iron- 
works. The county of Derby produces, 
in all, fifteen or sixteen thousand tons 
of iron annually: the ore is washed, 
and then melted in the furnaces, with 
an addition of lime: all this is done 
with coke. In the neighbourhood of 
Chesterfield, we saw a course, designed 
for horse-racing. In these parts they 
cover the houses with a kind of slate, 
which is nothing more than a hardened 
clay, or marl. 

On the 11th we arrived at Sheffield. 
This town lies in a fine valley, sur- 
rounded by well-cultivated hills, and at 
the conflux of two rivers, the Sheaf and 
the Don. All the great foundries are 
on the banks of rivers. The town is 
enveloped in a thick black smoke, pro- 
ceeding from the numerous forges. 
We visited a coal mine, a mile and a 
half from the town. ‘The iron ore lies 
under the coal, and is worked in a 
valley, at the foot of the hill which con- 
tains the coal. Farther on are stone 
quarries, which furnish a kind of stone 
here called gonesta, and which is sold 
at a high price, for house building and 
road making: On the day of our 
arrival, we visited several of the most im- 
portant manufactories ; among others, 
the foundry of Mr. Smith, which is pe- 
culiarly worthy of attention. The whole 
process in it, from the melting and 
clearing of the iron, to the preparation 
and tempering of the steel, is performed 
by machinery. In one manufactory, 
where silvered iron wire of all kinds is 
prepared, we saw a process for covering 
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the wire with silver, which deserves to 
be noticed. Copper cylinders are made, 
two feet long, and two inches and a 
half in diameter ; then a hollow silver 
cylinder of the same diameter is made ; 
this is white-seethed with acids, and the 
copper covered with it; they are united 
in the fire, polished, and then drawn 
into wire of the thickness desired. 

The 12th was Sunday, and we visited 
the Lancasterian School, erected four 
years ago by subscription. It is a 
charity school, and the children are 
divided into two halls, one for boys, 
and the other for girls. Each hall con- 
tains five hundred scholars. This 
method of instruction in reading and 
writing is now sufficiently known. 
These schools are most beneficial in- 
stitutions, which supply a great deside- 
ratum in the education of the people, 
which has been hitherto too much neg- 
lected. We went also to the Methodist 
chapel, which, from its size, may well 
be called a church. The interior is 
very plain, furnished with benches, and 
with galleries all round. There is no 
altar in it, and the pulpit stands in the 
place where the high altar is situated 
in Catholic churches. 

Out of the town is an hospital for 
fifty patients, which is kept with the 
greatest care and cleanliness. Besides 
the patients received in the hospital, 
the poor in the neighbourhood receive 
medicines gratis. ‘This fine establish- 
ment was raised by subscription; one 
subscriber, who did not let his name be 
known, contributed alone 600/. Be- 
sides this hospital, there is a larger one 
in the town itself, which sometimes re- 
ceives, feeds, and clothes, two hundred 
poor. They receive soup, meat, pota- 
toes, and four times a week beer. The 
support of this establishment costs an- 
nually 15,000l. and is defrayed out 
of the poor rates. There are several 
similar, but less considerable, establish- 
ments, for the benefit of the poor in 
this town. 

On our way back to our inn, we 
went into a Quaker’s meeting. It is 
nothing but a large hall, with white- 
washed walls; on three sides there is 
a gallery, and benches stand partly 
along the walls, partly in the middle of 
the chapel. The women sit on the 
right hand, and the men on the left. 
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Opposite the entrance, there are some 
benches, on which several persons of 
both sexes are seated, who are probably 
elders. Profound silence prevailed in 
the chapel, and the whole assembly had 
their eyes fixed upon the ground. We 
stopped a pretty considerable time, but 
as nobody got up to preach, we re- 
tired. 

On the 13th, we again spent the 
whole day in visiting manufactories, of 
which the following seemed to us the 
most remarkable. A carpet manufac- 
tory employed four and twenty looms, 
and a hundred and twenty persons. A 
single steam-engine puts in motion all 
the machinery: Ist, for spinning the 
wool for this carpet manufactory; 2d, 
for an establishment for polishing glass ; 
3d, for a manufactory of metal wire; 
and 4th, for a manufactory of plated 
silver. We heard that large quantities 
of Bohemian glass are polished in Eng- 
land, and then sold for English. We 
saw also a great establishment for 
sharpening and polishing cutlery: the 
buildings belonging to it contain a 
hundred rooms. 

One great establishment is entirely 
employed for grinding glasses for op- 
tical instruments. In another, screws, 
nails, and files, are manufactured. In a 
great manufactory in Roscoe Square, 
fine steel articles of all kinds are manu- 
factured, grates, stoves, with the appa- 
ratus belonging to them, &c.. In the 
manufactory of plated goods of Messrs. 
Smith, Tale, Nicholson, and Hoult, a 
part of the process was shewn us: the 
plated articles made here are very ele- 
gant. 

Besides the numerous great manu- 
factories, there are in Sheffield various 
establishments where’ knives, razors, 
pen-knives, optical and surgical instru- 
ments, &c. are made. The saws are 
excellent, and so also are the razors. 
The workmen are very well paid and 
fed ; they have five meals a day. 

Sheffield is, for iron wares, one of 
the most important commercial towns 
in England. They shewed us here 
patterns of various fine articles, ar- 
ranged on pattern cards, which the 
commissioners take to the fairs on the 
Continent, from which they return 
home to execute the orders they have 
received, 
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REVIEW OF NE 





2. 


Capt. Halls. Voyage t0 Looe Choo, $c. 
In our last we promised to accom- 
pany Capt. Malkin his most interesting 


visit to Loo-Choo, and we have-plea- | 


sure ip redegming our pledge. Qn the 
13 September the expedition passed Sul- 
hu Tolan 1, {ayplcano emitting a white 
smoke, apd strong smell. of sylphur) at 
which they were prevented from land: 
ing by the weather. It furnishes @ 
siriking yiew as the frontispiece to the 
volume before us... In two ‘days after 
they reached Léo-Choo, and ‘soon an; 
chored off an extensiye town called 
Napakiang.  Uere they found the ya: 
tives gentle and kind ;, and that their 
Chinese. servant could be understood 
as.an, interpreter, which was not the 
zase at Corea, or the Corcan Archipe- 
ago. A friendly, though at dirst timid 
intercourse on the part, of the Lyy- 
Chooans was speedily established, ang) 
visits were mytyally interchanged he- 
tween the ships gnd, the shore, through 
which qur cauptrynjen obtained some 
insight into the manners: and customs 
of this peculiarly amisble and patriar- 
chal people. 
. < Their dress. is singularly graceful; it 
consists..of a loose flowing robe, with very 
vide ‘slpevgs, tied round the middle by a 
broad fteh belt or girdle of wrought. silk, 
p yellow cylindrical cap, and a neat’ straw 
sandal over-a short cotton boot or stocking. 
«++ ~ Dhey allicarry fans, whieh they 
stick in their girdle’ when not; in use, and 
cach person; has. a short.*tobacco. pipe ‘in a 
small bag, hanging, along with the. pouch, 
pt the girdle. - - + The yariety of co- 
lour ‘und pattern in the dresses is remark- 
able. Many wear printed cottons, others 
hate cotton dresses, with the pattern drawn 
ov it by hand, instead of being stamped ; 
but blue, in, all its shades, is. the prevalent 
colour, though there were many dresses re- 
‘ sembling, in every respect, Highland 
tartans. The children, in general, wear 
more showy dresses than the men. , -° - - 
Brery person has one of the girdles before 
deseribed, which is always’ of a different 
colour from the dress, and is in general 
richly arnamented with Dowers in emljossed 
sik,.and sometimes .with gold and, silyer 
threads. - - - Even the lowest. boat- 
men have a picturesque appearance Their 
heir, which is of'a glossy’ black; is shayed 
off the crown, but the bare place is conceal- 
éd by: their: mode: of dressing the hairin a 
oe ene leo Their —_ and; sale 
achios llowed. to. grow, and are kept 
neat and smooth, They are rather 4 
siature, but are well pack and have an 
pay graceful carriage, whicl: suits well with 





* It is curious, that their name for tobacco is 
the same as ours, 









lowing dress, - Their colour is not 


They tr fre s 


goad, e being very.darky-and others 
1 " i 
fel he, bal fy met y outpchiate 


ed b sweetness and intelligence of their 
Danae ha Citi tin 
haxe a. placid expression, and their teeth 
are regular and beautifully white.” 

The dress of the women, who were, 
however, kept so peremptorily out of 
the way of our tars, that they only saw 
them at adistance, by means of, their 
spy glasses, (the powers of which were 
unknown to the natives) differs. from 
that ef the men, and is in seme in- 


stances se short as to reach only to the) 


knee. 

‘* The manners even of the lowest classes 
are gentecl and. becoming ; their curiosity 
is great, but it never makes them rudely in- 
quisitive. Theirlanguage is musical, and in 
most cases easy of pronunciation.” ; 

Among their customs we may cite 

that noticed ina village about ten miles 
from Napakiang, of tatooing the arms 
with rude figures, resembling fish 
spears, and other marks. Only one 
person was seen with a ring on his fin. 
ver; but as they have a name for the 
ring-finger, the fashion of wearing such 
ornaments is probably more, common. 
White robes are worn for mourning: 
hogs are sacrificed at the tomb, and spi- 
rits burnt. The flesh of the animal is 
distributed. But we shall more distinct- 
ly advert to their funeral ceremonies 
hereafter. The chiefs are usually at- 
tended by boys, their sons, 
** Whose business it is to carry a little 
square box, in which there are several small 
drawers, divided into compartments, filled 
with rice, sliced eggs, small/squares of smiok- 
ed pork, cakes and fish ; antl in one corner a 
small metal pot of sackee; hesides cups.and 
chopsticks... By haying, this. always swith 
them they can dine when and where they 
choose. They frequently invited us (the Bri- 
tish) to dine with them, and if we agreed to 
the proposal, they generally asked any other 
of the chiefs: whom they met, to be of! the 
party, and, join-dinners. The place select- 
ed for these. pic-nics is conmnenly under the 
trees, in.a cool spot, where a mat is spread 
on the grass; and every thing being laid 
out in great order, the party lies down in a 
circle, and seldom breaks ‘up till the sackee 
pot is empty.” { iO 

It is singular that, with such pastoral 
habits, they never taste milk; nor 
would they eat cheese, on account of 
its being made of that article. ‘Phey 
play several games ; the forfeit being 
invariably, as it appeared to the travel- 
‘ers, one of their little cups of wine. 

* “ One person holds the stalk of his to- 
hepco- pipe between the payne of his, hands, 
so that the pipe rolls round as he moves his 






he is to hold over-his head, so 


ortitime, hes s, and the 
arson to a the siylaealy eps, 
tink a cup of wine. “Another is a Chinese 
— : 6ne person holds his hand ‘closed over 
is: head, he then brings. it quickly before 
him, with one or more fingers.extended ; the 
erson he is Playing with calls out the num- 
er of them, and if he guesses right, he has 
to drink the cup of wine.” 


These innocent games are worthy of 
this amiable people. Another of their 
pastimes is thus described : 

‘« Before leaving the cabin they shewed 
us 2 Loo-Choo dance round the table. Ma- 
déra (a fine character) placed himself at the 
head befere Ookooma, while the ‘others 
ranged themselves in a line behind him : he 
began by a song, the air of which was very 
pretty, ang nearly at, the saine. time com- 
menced the dance, which consisted. princi- 
pally of throwing the body into a variety of 

ostures, and twisting the hands about. 
Sometiines the hands were placed flat toge- 
ther, at others separate, hut generally the 
former; the movements both of ‘the body 
and hands were regular, and of a waving 
description. The head was made to ineline 
slowly from side to side, so .as almost to 
touch the shoulders; the fect were moved 
with astight shuffling motion, with an occa- 
sional long sweeping step to one side and 
then back again ; but the perfection of the 
dance appeared to be in the proper use of 
the hands and body.- The words of the 
song were. ‘ sasa sang-coomah,: sangcoo- 
mee ab! sangcvomee ah!. kadee yooshee 
daw, ;’.. when they came to the last word 
they all joined in the chorus, and clappeil 
ther hands. - - - In this way they went 
several times round the table.” 


Having proceeded to the upper-deck, 
where our jolly tars were similarly eni- 
ployed, and the ship illuminated :— 


‘* After watching the dance of the sailors 
for a few. minutes, Madera, who, to use a 
commen phrase, ‘was. up to eyery thing,’ 
ran atpong the sailors, and seizing one of 
then by the shoulders, put him out of the 
dance, took his place, and kept up’ the 
reel with the same spirit, and ae in 
the. same style. and. step. as the sailors. 
The other dances. were left, off, and the 
whale ship’s company assembling round 
Madéra, checred and ‘clapped him till the 
dance was done. The cliiefs joined ‘in the 
applaus¢, seeming no less surprised than 
ourselves at Madéra’s skill, for his imitation 
of the sailors’ odd: steps and gestures was as 
exact. as if he hed lived among sailors all 
his life. The officers then. danced a coun- 
try dance, after which the chieft, unas 
arr he at 2 gan eness, wh 
rendered ‘eve ing th ‘app 
instantly step med forward and datieed . 
times rgund thé quarter-deck, to the infinite 
gratification of the sailors.” 


We love to divell on: these pleasing 








scenes, and almost ‘feel ourselves par- 
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ticipators in actions described in so 
lively and touching a manner.—The 
voyagers— 

** Saw no musical instruments of any 
kind; they were however aware of their 
use. The natives almost all sing, and we 
heard several very sweet airs, ares ally 
plaintive: they had many jovia drinking 
songs, one of which we wrote down from 
their singing ; it was inscribed on a drink- 
ing cup, and is as follows : 

Ty’ wack koo, tawshoo, shee kackoofing, 

Chaw ung, itchee shaw, shooha neebooroo ; 

Ting shee, you byee, chee taroo shoo ninnee 

Nooboo cadsee meesce carra shaw jeeroo 

Shing coodee sackee oochee noo shing. 

‘« The Chinese characters on the drinking 
cup were thus translated in China, ‘ Ty 
wack hoo (a man celebrated in the Tun 
dynasty for his convivial disposition, ant 
known in China by th: name of Jai-pe) in- 
spired by a jar of wine, writes an hundred 
pages of odes or verses without end. At 
the market-town of Chaw-ung (C -ngan 
in China, near the great wall) he entered a 
wine shop to sleep. The Fmperor sum- 
moned him to appear: in his haste to obey 
the summons, he forgot to put on his neck- 
cloth, and rushing into the royal presence, 
exclaimed, ‘ } am the wine-loving Im- 
mortal ! ” 

Such are the Loo-Choo and Chinese 
Anacreontics. The cadence of the verse 
seems musical in reading, and we dare 
say Braham could set it to very capti- 
vating: notes. 

Of the literature of Loo-Choo, few 
satisfactory accounts coukl be obtained. 


“ They say that they have few books in 
their own language, the greater number on 
the island being Chinese. The young men 
of rank are sometimes sent to China to be 
educated. None but the upper classes 
understand the spoken Chinese, and the 
peasantry are in general ignorant both of 
the spoken and written Chinese language.” 

From the means taken by our offi- 
cers to learn their language, especially 
by Mr. Clifford, whose acquirements 
within so short a space of time seem to 
be wonderful, some whirsical situ- 
ations arose. Whenever natives came 
on board they were treated with cherry- 
brandy and constantiz, and the voca- 
bulary enriched by their contribution of 
new words in return, of which they 
took great pains to teach the true pro- 
nunciation. One of. these lessons is 
thus described: — 

** One man, however, who was not so 
quick as they generally are, was in the 
cabin to-day for some time; Mr. Clifford 
was getting from him the Loo-Choo words 
for sour, sweet, salt, &c.; and in order to 
make him comprehend the questions, made 
him taste different things that were sour, 
sweet, and so on: the poor fellow stood 
this very well, till some quassia was given 





to him to get the word Sitter ; he had no 
sooner tasted it, than he ran off quite as- 
tonished at the manner in which he had 
been entertained.” 

As we tried their novelties, so did 
they try ours. One of the chiefs would 
get a pair of gloves for an experi- 
ment.— 

«* With the right one he succeeded very 
well, but thee nails of his left hand being 
about an inch long, he found it not so easy 
a@ matter: he seemed to think them the 
oddest things he had met with ; and laugh- 
i imesh, hab them up repeatedly to the 
other chiefs.” 

Yet they have the great toe in their 
stockings cut out in the same way. 
Another incident may be applied uni- 
versally to and by all persons who are 
apt to fancy themselves wiser than their 
neighbours .— 

“*We amused them by lighting their 
pipes with a burning glass; but one old 
gentleman, who suspected some trick, and 
did not join in the surprise shewn by the 
rest, held out his hand thet it might be ex- 
posed to the focus; and he was soon un- 
deceived, to the great amusement of the 
circle.” 

Finding our review of this delightful 
work exceed the limits within which 
we thought it might be compressed, 
we must defer its further prosecution ; 
assured that if our analysis imparts a 
tythe of the pleasure to the public, 
which we have derived from the perusal 
of the whole volume, there will be no 
complaint against the extension of our 
plan. For the present, we close with 
one amusing and characteristic anec- 
dote. At an entertainment given to 
the British by the Prince— 

«* Ookooma (who presided at the officers’ 
table) having remarked on board that when- 
ever the king’s health was drank, whether 
His Majesty of England or of Loo-Choo, 
the cups were always freely emptied, took 
advantage of this rose of sentiment, and 
gave ‘'I'he King of Injeree’s health’ three 
or four times over, to which of course the 
officers were obliged to reply, by giving 
‘The King of Loo-Choo’ as often. He 
carried this rather farther than is customary 
with us on similar occasions; for observ- 
ing that the company were rather backward 
in eating a bow] of sweet rice-meal‘porridge, 
he stood up with his bowl in his hand, 
and calling out ‘ King of Injeree health!” 
swallowed the whole of it, and invited the 
rest to follow his example.” 





Horace Walpole’s Letters, from 
1736 to 1770. 


We resume our application to this 
very amusing work, the vivacity and 
unbounded freedom of which, adds a 
charm to what would, without these 
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graces, be highly interesting in many 
literary points of view, as well as in 
that of a descriptive and characteristic 
sketch of the higher classes of society 
and fashionable manners, in the.era to 
which it belongs. Walpole, almost as 
selfish as Fontenelle, reminds us ¢con- 
stantly of that author. He is playful, 
satirical, humorous; his knowledge of 
life considerable, his perceptions acute, 
and his pursuits calculated always to 
entertain, and often to convey informa- 
tion on subjects of arts, literature, ayid 
science, His correspondence forms so 
complete a melange of politics, anee- 
dote, scandal, intelligence, wit, and 
criticism, that. we could not, if we 
would, digest it into any thing like a 
systematic analysis. Perhaps it will be 
fully as agreeable to follow the ramb- 
ling course of the letters, The early 
days of Methodism are thus alluded to, 
after mentioning that the Duke of 
Cumberland had arrived (1748.) 


** Gumley, who you know has grown 
methodist, came to tell him, that as he 
was on duty, a tree in Hyde-park, near the 

owder magazine, had been set on fire; the 

uke replied, he hoped it was not by ¢he 
new light, This nonsensical new light is 
extremely in fashion, and I shall not be 
surprised if we see a revival of all the folly 
and cant of the last age. Whitfield preaches 
continually at my Lady Huntingdon’s at 
Chelsea: my Lord Chesterfield, my Lord 
Bath, my Lady Townshend, my Lady 
Thanet, and others, have been to hear him. 
What will you lay that next winter he is 
not run after instead of Garrick?” 


Garrick is no favourite with our author, 
and he rarely misses an opportunity of 
cutting at him. He is not astonished 
that he and Colman write badly to- 
gether, since they write so ill sepa- 
rately. He allows him to be a good 
actor, but reviles. the stuff he. brin 
upon the stage, and the alterations he 
makes in pieces presented to him. The 
following specimen from Paris, Oct. 
16, 1769, shews that there is no no- 
velty in our present practices or severity 
of criticism. 

** There is a total extinction of all taste : 
our authors are vulgar, gross, illiberal: the 
theatre swarms with wretched translations 
and ballad operas, and we have nothing new 
but improving abuse. I have blushed, at 
Paris, when the papers came over crammed 
with ribaldry, or with Garrick’s insufferable 
nonsense about Shakespeare. As the man’s 
writings will be preserved by his name, 
who will believe that he was a tolerable 
actor? Cibber wrote as bad odes; but then 
Cibber wrote the Careless Husband and 
his own life, which both deserve immor- 
tality. Garrick’s Prologues and Epilogues 
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are as bad as his Pindaricks and Panto- 
mimes.” 

The opinions given of several dis- 
tinguished writers of the day, are as 
biting as those touching plays and 
players: we select a few, without ad- 
vocating their justice. - 

“* Rigby and Peter Bathurst t’other night 
carried a servant of the latter’s, who had 
attempted to shoot him, before Fielding ; 
who, to all his other vocations, has, by the 

race of Mr. Lyttleton, added that of Mid- 

lesex justice. He sent them word he was 
at supper; that they must come next morn- 
ing. ey did not understand that free- 
dum, and ran up, where they found him 
banquetting with a blind man, a w——, 
and three Irishmen, on some cold mutton 
and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and 
the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred, nor 
asked them to sit. Rigby, who had so 
often seen him come to beg a guinea of Sir 
C. Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father’s 
he had lived for victuals, understood that 
dignity as little, and pulled themselves 
chairs, on which he civilized. 

«« Millar the bookseller has done very 
generously by him : finding Tom Jones, for 
which he iven him six hundred pounds, 
sell so ff » he has since given him 
another hundred. Now I talk to you of 
authors, Lord Cobham’s West has pub- 
lished his translation of Pindar ; the poetry 
is very stiff; but prefixed to it there is a 
very entertaining account of the Olympic 

ames, and that preceded by an affected 
inscription to Pitt and Lyttleton.” (May 
1749.) 

The author of Tom Jones need not, 
with posterity, dread the aristocratic 
strictures of Lord Orford. But we 
proceed to other notices. 

«* Dr. Young has published a new book, 
on purpose, he says himself, to have an 
opportunity of telling a story that he has 
known these forty years. Mr. Addison 
sent to the young Lord Warwick, as he 
was dying, to shew him in what peace a 
Christian could die—unluckily he died of 
brandy—nothing makes a Christian die in 
peace like being maudlin!” (May 1759.) 

«Mr. Mason has published another 
drama, called Caractacus. There are some 
incantations poetical enough, and odes so 
Cireek as to have very little meaning. But 
the whole is laboured, uninteresting, and 
no more resembling the manners of Britons, 
than of Japanese. It is introduced by a 

iping elegy; for Mason, in imitation of 
Gra »* will cry and roar all night, without 
the least provocation.” (June 1759.) 

Gray is frequently ridiculed for his 
taciturnity, and want of conversational 
powers; and it is told of him, that dur- 
ing a party of pleasure, for a whole day 
he uttered only one short and trivial 
sentence, in answer to a question. His 








* An expression of Mr. Montagu’s, 
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-later productions come also in for a 


whip of supercilious criticism. Of other 
celebrated men we have the following: 


“* The first volume of Voltaire’s Peter 
the Great is arrived. I weep over it. It is 
as languid as the Campaign; he is grown 
old. He boasts of the materials communi- 
cated to him by the Czarina’s order ; but, 
alas! he need not be “somgp of them. They 
only serve to shew how much worse he 
writes history with materials than without. 
Besides, it is evident how much that au- 
thority has cramped his genius. I had 
heard before, that when he sent the work 
to Petersburg for imperial approbation, it 
was returned with orders to increase the 


panegyric.” (Nov. 1760.) 


There are yet several other passages 
respecting literary works and persons, 
which we cannot refrain from copying. 
The first relates to Burke. 


*«T dined with your Secretary yesterday 
(July 21, 1761.) There were Garrick and 
a young Mr. Burke, who wrote a book in 
the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that was 
much admired. He is a sensible man, but 
has not worn off his authorism yet, and 
thinks there is nothing so charming as 
writers, and to be one. He will know 
better one of these days.” 


“*Mr. Glover has published his long- 
hoarded Medea, as an introduction to the 
House of Commons; it had been more 
proper to usher him from school to the 
university. There a few good lines, not 
much conduct, and a quantity of iambics, 
and trochaics, that scarce speak English, 
and yet have no —— to keep one another 
in countenance. If his chariot is stopped 
at Temple-bar, I suppose he will ‘ake it 
for the straits of Thermopyle, and be de- 
livered of his first speech before its time.” 
(Oct. 1761.) 

“* Fingal is come out: I have not yet 
got through it; not but it is very fine— 
yet I cannot at once compass an Epic poem 
now. It tires me to death to read how 
many ways a warrior is like the moon, 
or the sun, or a rock, or a lion, or the 
ocean. Fingal is a brave collection of 
similes, and will serve all the boys at Eton 
and Westminster for these twenty years. I 
will trust you with a secret, but you must 
not disclose it; I should be ruined with my 
Scotch friends; in short, I cannot believe it 
genuine.” (Dec. 1761.) 


“* Lady M—y W——y (Mary Wortley) is 
arrived ; ot fed her; I think her eettie, 
her diet, and her vivacity are all increased. 
Her dress, like her language, is a galima- 
tias of several countries ; the ground-work 
rags, and the embroidery nastiness. She 
needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, 
no petticoat, no shoes. An old black- 
laced hood represents the first ; the fur of 
a horseman’s coat, which replaces the third, 
serves for the second; a dimity petticoat 


is deputy, and officiates for the fourth; and 
slippers act the part of the last. When I was 











at Florenee, and she was expected there, 
we were drawing sortes Virgiltanas for her ; 
we literally drew 

* Insanam vatem aspicies.’ 
It would have been a stronger prophecy 
now, even than it was then.” (July 1762.) 





« Paris, Oct. 1765.—Wilkes is here, and 
has been twice to see me in my illness. 
He was very civil, but 1 cannot say enter- 
tained me much. I saw no wit; his con- 
versation shews how little he has lived in 
good company, and the chief turn of it is 
the grossest b—dy. He has certainly one 
merit, notwithstanding the bitterness of his 
pen, that is, he has no rancour.” 

The appearance of the New Bath 
Guide is spoken of in terms of unqua- 
lified praise, as containing more wit, 
humour, fun, poetry, and originality, 
than ever before appeared together. 
The. same letter (June 20, 1766) says, 
and reminds us very forcibly of a recent 
publication, 

“« There are two new volumes too of Swift’s 
Correspondence, that will not amuse you 
less in another way, though abominable, 
for there are letters of twenty persons now 
alive: fifty of Lady Betty Germain; one 
that does her great honour, in which she 
defends her ‘friend my Lady Suffolk with 
all the spirit in the Bou + J against that 
brute, who hated every body that he hoped 
would get him a mitre, and did not.—His 
own journal, sent to Stella during the last 
four years of the queen, is a fund of enter- 
tainment. You will see his insolence in 
full colours, and at the same time how 
daily vain he was of being noticed by the 
ministers he affeeted to treat arrogantly. 
He goes to the rehearsal of Cato, and 
says, the drab that acted Cato’s daughter 
could not say her part. This was only 
Mrs. Oldfield. I was saying before George 
Selwyn, that this journal put me in mind 
of the present time, there was the same in- 
decision, irresolution, and want of system ; 
but I added, ‘‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun”—‘ No,’ said Selwyn, ‘ nor under 
the grandson.’ [George II. and ve) 

‘** Tam got into puns, and will tell you an 
excellent one of the King of France, though 
it does not spell any better than Selwyn’s. 
You must have heard of Count Lauragais, 
and his horse-race, and his quacking his 
horse till he killed it. At his return, the 
ring. , nian what he had — doin ‘ in 
England? ¢ Sire, j’ai appris nser — 
“* des chevaux?” replied the king. 

Reserving a curious anecdote of 
Hogarth, and some other interesting 
extracts, fur hereafter, we may be ex- 
cused, if, so near the close of such limits 
as we can conveniently allot to one sub- 
ject, however various, we follow the 
example of our author, and say, having 
got into puns, we will conclude with 
a few of the witticisms which we find 
scattered through these pages, 
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** Though I have little to say, it is worth 
while to write, only to tell you two bon- 
mots of Quin, to that turn-coat hypocrite 
infidel, Bishop W—b—n. That saucy 
priest was haranguing at Bath on behalf of 
prerogative: Quin said, Pray, my Lord, 
spare me, you are not acquainted with my 

rinciples, I am a republican; and perhaps 
outs think that the execution of Charles 


the First might be justified—Aye! said’ 


W—b—n, by what law? Quin replied, By 
all the laws he had left them. The Bishop 
would have got off upon judgments, and 
bade the player remember that all the re- 
gicides came to violent ends; a lie, but no 
matter. J would not advise your Lordship, 
said Quin, to make use of that inference, 


for if I am not mistaken, that was the case 


of the twelve apostles. There was great 
wit ad hominem in the latter reply; but I 
think the former equal to any thing I ever 
heard.” - - - - - = 

—‘* Unless the deluge stops, and the 
fogs disperse, I think we shall all die. A 
few days ago, on the cannon firing for the 
king going to the house, ponerse asked 
what it was for? M. de Choiseul replied, 
‘ apparement, cest qu’on voit le Soleil.”— 

A happy compliment to our then youthful 
‘ing, in 1761.) 

‘** The cry in Ireland has been against 
Lord Hillsborough, supposing him to medi- 
tate an union of the two Islands ; George 
Selwyn seeing him sit t’other night between 
my Lady H—— and my Lord , said, 
Who can say that my Lord Hillsborough is 
not an enemy to an union !” 


A hit of equal force against another 
lady of gallantry, is recorded of Charles 
‘Townshend ; 


** My Lord, said he, has quite mistaken 
the thing ; he soars too high at first : people 
often miscarry by not proceeding by e- 
grees; he went, and at once asked for my 
Lord ’s garter; if he would have been 
content to ask for my Lady ’s garter, 
don’t doubt but he would have obtained 
it! 


The following lines have been pub- 
lished, but their repetition will not 
cloy ; and with them we bid adieu for 
the present to Horace. 


ANACREONTIC, 


Written by Lord Middlesex on 
Sir Harry Bellendine. 


“ Ye sons of Bacchus, come and join 
In solemn dirge, while tapers shine 
Around the grape-embossed shrine 
Of honest Harry Bellendine. 


Pour the rich juice of Bourdeaux’s wine, 
Mix’d with your falling tears of brine, 

In full libation o’er the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 


Your brows let ivy chaplets twine, 

While you push round the sparkling wine, 
And let your table be the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine.”’ 


Constantine and Eugene, or an Evening at 
Mount Vernon, a political dialogue. 
By Junius Secunpvus. Printed at 
Brussels, 1818. 12mo. pp. 252. 


An English Work printed at Brussels 
was a novelty to excite our curiosity. 
We have not been disappointed. If we 
were to say in one word that it was 
unique, we should deliver our entire 
opinion ; but having noticed it at all, 
our readers may expect something 
more from us than so oracular a dispen- 
sation. We shall, however, be very 
brief. Constantine and Eugene are 
the names of two individuals supposed 
to meet at Mount Vernon in Virginia, 
the residence of General Washington, 
and to hold a conversation, in which 
the former developes a plan of a perfect 
form of government. This form isa 
republic, with one elective Consul for 
seven years, a senate of Nobles, and a 
senate of Popular Representatives. Into 
this visionary paradise the author enters 
with such hearty good-will, that he 
peoples his whole ideal world, lives in 
it, and we believe there is not one of 
the very lowest understrappers of the 
Republic, no not a sweeper of the Senate 
House, that he has not taken special 
pains to appoint in a pure and liberal 
manner. Living, as we do, in a real 
world, this is so amusing, that we 
might rather be inclined to laugh at 
the earnestness and minuteness with 
which enthusiasin builds up every brick 
of its favourite air-mansion; but we 
are checked by the integrity of soul, 
the store of classical attainments, the 
independence of sentiment, and even 
the originality of mind which this pro- 
duction displays. The mingling of the 
elegant with the bizarre, the intelligent 
with the whimsical, forms altogether so 
singular a composition, that we can 
scarcely tell whether admiration or pro- 
vocation has predominated with us dur- 
ing its perusal. As there are no small 
States in these days,we imagine that the 
plan of Constantine will never, like the 
Republic of Plato, find an Elis or Cnidus 
to attempt its practical adoption ; nor 
have we space to be the Xenocrates to 
enforce its dogmas. But we may state 
of a book which is little known, that it 
embraces, among many fanciful, con- 
trovertible, and, as we think, fallacious 
principles, many curious ideas, much 
erudition, great simplicity and goodness 
of purpose, and more amusement than 
has fallen to the lot of any political 
tract in our memory. Improved by 





tyavel, the author displays a highly. cul- 





tivated understanding, and a fine taste 
on every subject, if we except the main 
one. His quotations are apt and ex- 
cellent, and there is a fund of observa- 
tion, which we should have been much 
better contented to see allied to any 
other theme, than to an Utopia of ques- 
tionable good, even could its fabric be 
rendered more substantial than a spe- 
culative imagining. We cannot go into 
any of the theories of Junius Seeundus ; 
but to shew that he has not been afraid 
of entering into minutie himself, we 
subjoin a symphony which he has ready 
for his consul whenever he is elected, 
and perfectibility attained ! ! 
Strew your Consul’s way with flowers, 

 Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers. 

He rules, but claims no right divine ; 

His country bids his merit shine, 

She gives, he gratefully receives ; 

And when she lists, his station leaves. 

No crowns adorn his lineage tree ; 

His own desert’s his pedigree. 

No arms, no heralds round him move ; 

His trophies are a nation’s love. 

Strew, &c. 


The Articles of Association of the Equi- 
table Trade Society, for the adjustment 
of disputed Accounts, the prevention of 
Law-suits, the benefit of the Commercial 
and Trading Interests; and for provid- 
ing a Fund for the purpose of affording 
aid to honest unfortunate Tradesmen. 
T. Bicnotp, Esq. Founder. 4to. 
pp. 10. 

We do not mean to insist that the pub- 

lication, whose title page we quote, is 

strictly and entirely literary; but we 
are very sure, that the plan developed 
in its pages is admirably calculated to 
abate the miseries, and augment the 
happiness of mankind. On the maxim 
therefore, 

Humani nihil a nobis alienum puto, 

we venture to devote a column to a 

purpose, if not eminently learned, at 

least eminently useful. It will not how- 
ever be expected that a periodical work 
of the nature of the Literary Gazette, 
should go minutely into the rules and 
regulations on which, in the first in- 
stance, this new Association has been 
formed. Suffice it to say, that the 
great and leading principle is that of an 
amicable and equal association of com- 
mercial men and traders of every de- 
scription, for the settlement of mercan- 
tile claims and ‘disputes by arbitration, 
equitably, and at a very trifling expence, 
instead of law proceedings, enormous 
expence, frequent injustice, and ruin, 

There is something so self-evident in 

the proposition of the advantages thus 

offered to society, that we should be 











ashamed to adduce one syllable by way 
of proof. What man, what tradesman, 
is 80 ignorant, as not to know too many 
fatal instances of the effects of litiga- 
tion? Who has not suffered wrong by 
the uncertainty and dclays, as well as 
the charges, of legal proceedings ? Who 
has not seen the villain and swindler 
screened; the honest and unfortunate 
man crushed, by that being made-a 
load upon, which was meant for a prop 
to st ing industry? Who does not 
acknowledge that the gaols are crowded 
with only two classes,—the vagabond, 
who goes thither to turn the humanity 
of the, Insolvent Debtor’s Act into a 
shield, under which he may renew his 
course of knavery ; and the poor wretch, 
who might well have satisfied his cre- 
ditors, could he as readily have satisfied 
the remorseless draining of legulized 
blood-suckers ?—for we firmly believe 
there are few cases, where the affairs of 
simple debtor and creditor, without ex- 
pensive interference, would send a fair- 
dealing individual to a prison. Far be it 
from us to throw a general stigma on 
the profession of the law: we only repeat 
the sentiments of those who are its 
chief ornaments, when we say, that the 
complication of its system, the techni- 
calities of its administration, the costs 
of its judgments, and the infamous 
rascality of its underlings, who are the 
cursés of those whom the Equitable 
Trade Society will protect, are the fruit- 
ful sources of more human wretchedness 
and desolateness, than, probably, any 
other combined catises in the whole 
sphere of civilized life and social rela- 
tions. 

To see such a state of things put an 
end to, to see this true and glorious 
- reform ‘realizéd, without the perils 
of reforming, among our middle and 
most valuable order of citizens, is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished; 
and we trust this Society has established 
itself on a broad basis, not to be shaken. 
We think it was in one of the chief 
manufacturing cities of France, where 
a plan of a similar nature was carried 
into effect, and acted upon for years. 
The change was prodigious. Ease and 
comfort, and what is better still, mu- 
tual good-will and friendship, 
among its inhabitants, instead of liti- 
gious wrangling and mutual impover- 
ishment. We catinot conceive any 
obstacle to the universal application of 
the same principle even in this astonish - 
ingly commercial country. Presiden- 
cies and Committees may be multiplied ; 
the capital, the large manufacturing 





towns, the principal ports, and the 


places of lesser consequence, may be 
amalgamated into one whole, like a 
piece of fine and just machinery, where 
every wheel and lever performs its 
function without clashing or inter- 
ference. 

As yet we are not acquainted with 
the progress made; but we advise pub- 
licity, and publicity alone; for, to our 
minds, nothing more is necessary to 
render this institution the first in the 
World. 





The Doctrine of the Lower World of the 
Egyptians, and of the Mysteries of Isis. 
(Extracted from an Essay on the 
** Mines of the East.”’) By M. Joseph 
Von Hammer. 


(Concluded.) 


We now proceed to the five representa- 
tions on the outside of the bottom board of 
the mummy case, wliich form the second 
and sublime part of this representation of 
the Nether World. It begins again at the 
foot, and goes in five divisions up to the 
head. 

VI. The Baptism of the Dead.—tt pre- 
sents us clearly the Tree of Life, which 
bears the fruit of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and round whose stem the serpent 
is twined. On the tree stands a Divinity, 
who is pouring water out of a vessel, with 
which he really baptizes the soul kneeling 
below—(which still retains the form once 

iven to it.) This, therefore, is the cooling, 
the bath, the purification, by which the 
soul is rendered capable of eternal life. It 
cannot be precisely ascertained who the 
baptizi enius is, or what the tree is 
called; but we meet with them in the my- 
thologies of all the ancient nations; and 
the reader who is versed in mythology finds 
himself here in a whole wood of real trees 
of life, the seed of which is immortal in 
the hearts of all men. Farther on there is 
a similar basket with offerings, as in the 
first picture at the feet of the female moura- 
ers, The basket is here uncovered, and the 
offerings which it contained are suspended 
in the air over it. The pomegranate, which 
among the Greeks was sacred to Proser- 
pine ; a latticed piece, which may represent 
a honeycomb; then the leg of a sow, as we 
often find, is among the hieroglyphics; 
above this, is an outstretched hant, roba- 
bly the hieroglyphic of giving, of offering. 
On the other side of the tree behind the 
kneeling soul, over which hovers the cross, 


&Tew | as the type of eternal life, this picture is 


divided from the followi two e 
feathers, standing one texan the 
They are either meant here to serve as a 
partition, as elsewhere, for instance, the cy- 
press trees on the sculptures of Persepolis, 
or they are the symbol of honour, of glory, 
which signification they have as hierogly- 
phiés ; and on the heads of inferior Divini- 
ties in the act of prayer, or thanksgiving : 





= : 
Il. The Balance of Judgment.—We 
see here a great balance, in the middle of 
which, where the index is, a Genius sits, 
as he is shewn to be by the feather in his 
hand: he may be stationed there to super- 
intend the weighing, or perhaps (as he is 
turned towards the soul) as a kind Genins, 
who causes the index to incline to the good 
scale. In the left seale sits a little fea- 
thered form, as the feather is always the 
sign of devotion, of what is spiritual, and 
therefore the symbol of good deeds; on 
the t side lies a figure in the form of a 
heart, the vessel of which is evil and sen- 
sual; the Genius with the wolf’s head, as 
the bad angel, stands under the beam of 
the balance, depresses with one hand the 
scale of evil, and stretches out the other 
hand to reach down several-mere ‘such ves- 
sels of evil; which hang on the beam. The 
soul sits with bent knees in an humble pos- 
ture, on the left hand under the balance, 
to await its sentence, according as the scale 
of evil or of good shall be found to pre- 
ponderate. As symbolof the sentence, the 
sphinx lies below it; and as an assurance 
of the just weighing, the all-seeing eye of 
Osiris hovers over its head: lower down is 
seen the great offering vessel, which was 
never omitted on Grecian funeral pictures, 
and the Egyptian cross, as the sign of eter- 
nal life, behind the soul. 

‘VIN. The presentation of the Soul nin 
the throne of Isis.—This goddess is here 
enthroned in all her glory, and the soul is 
brought before her by the three great gods 
of the nether world. Osiris, with the 
hawk’s head, and the double key of heaven, 
on the right arm, and in the left hand; he 
has on the sacred veil and girdle, and the 
sacred eap, and his breastplate calls to mind 
that of the Jewish high-priest. His arms 
and feet are painted gréen, as is thé case 
with the baptizing divinity in the tree of 
life. He is followed by Anubis, the proper 
usher of the souls into the kingdom of death, 
with the head of the ibis, wearing, like 
Osiris, the sacred veil and bracelets, and 
with the lyre, of which he was the inventor, 
as well as of writing, being also teacher, 
propliet, and interpreter of the gods. Be- 
tween him and Osiris is the winged Eye of 
Providence, with the serpent Thermutis, 
which bears the key of heaven. Then fol- 
lows the soul itself, in a lofty dignified 
form, the left arm laid over the breast, and 
supported by the right; the arms and feet 
bare, and red like those of Anubis; on the 
head the sacred green veil, which was want- 
ing in the baptism ; this is fastened by a 
yellow fillet, and above this a‘conical head- 
dress, which it wears only in this represen- 
tation, and which probably belonged to the 
initiated. Before the soul, stands. an altar 
of sacrifice, upon it the basket of offerings, 
which has occurred twice before, and over 
it, the lotus flower suspended, the.symbol 
of resurrection, as well as the cypress stand- 
ing before it. This therefore is the second 
funeral offering, preserited to the superior 
gods of the nether world, as the first was to 
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Horus and the inferior deities. There it 
implored the protection of the latter, here 
it is introduced by the former before the 
throne of the higher gods: Osiris. and Anu- 
bis precede it. Behind the soul, is a figure 
which we have not yet met with, but, it 
seems easy to be explained, It is Serapis, 
the waker of the dead, who holds in.his 
hand the measure of life; in the oldest 
times he was so represented, as invisible, 
having the face covered with the helmet ; to 
whom the Greeks therefore .attributed the 
property of making himéelf invisible. The 
significant feather is on this helmet; on 
one Of his arms, whith are ¢lad in dark 
green, he bears the hey of heaven;a dark 
green girdle, bracelets, and the sacred veil, 
the ends of which. hang down under. the 
helmet ; his, dress is chequered. The breast 
and feet are yellow, like gold. . Thus at- 
tended, the soul approaches the throne of 
Isis: at the foot of it lies the lion, as the 
guardidn of the throne, with the datgeriix 
his claws; before the thrdhe stands the 
great Nilometer, with the sacred vase of the 
Nile; on its upper end; behisid it, in a pot, 
a thyrsus is ed, from which the satred 
vei down. Over the cap of the god- 
dess, is the basket of offerings, between two 
inystical leaves ; above it; two persea leaves, 
which also accompanied it in the baptism; 
bit the pomegranate, which was there, is 
here wanting. ‘ 

Isis is here enthroned as the highest di- 
vinity; she is dresséd from head to foot in 
a. close fitted dark green garment, the 
colour of which. is well distinguished from 
the lighter green of the face and hands. 
The arms ahd breast are wrapped in a gold 
coloured chequered peplus, strewn with 
green spots, as in a shawl; it resémbles 
that whielr the soul wore before the balance 
of judgment. Isis holds in her right hand 
the sacred scourge, and the key of. the 
nether world; it the left the pastoral staff. 
To her chin hangs the sacred persea leaf, 
which was given to the mummies of both 
sexes in their cases; the sacred green veil 
is bound together by a fillet, at the fore end 
ef which the sacred serpent appears, as the 
symbol of dominion-over life dnd death ; 
®ove the veil, betweew two horns, at the 
eids of which sacred serpents also appear, 
rims the Jlyre-formed head-dregs. which 

nibis also,.wore. . Lasfly, behind . the 
throne, stands a ministering inférior divi- 
nity, with the key of heaven in the left hand, 
andthe right hand in an attitude of bless- 
he The soul implores, as the highest fe- 

icity, to be received among thesé attend- 
ants Mund the throne of Isis, 
AX. The, Souk in.the enjoyment of the 
wane ele sp age a ind. of ¥ re, 
las‘on, the one side four,..and on the 
other ‘three steps, into. heayen, which is 
divided from the ,.rest,of the, picture by 
the. “ered serpent; drawn out much at 
length. The serpent, which here repre- 
nts he. course of the, stars, is not in the 
sirle, but with these bendings is 
line. he. upper 
Adt.'side stands the throne of Bis. 
the goddess sits, with the key of 
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heaven, and the shepherd’s erook ;, before 
her stands Osiris, in an attitude of blessing, 
with the key, to which hangs the staff of 
guidance; Between them is planted the 
thyrsus, the staff of joy and thanksgiving ; 
on one side of it hangs the sacred fillet, and 
on the other the sacred yeil. Behind the 
throne stands the ministering <iyinity, and 
behind: this latter, the souls in the highest 
felicity. Out of the line which the serpent 
forms, stands the good spirit Kneph, in a 
human form; with the head of: the sacred 
serpent Thermutis, with a sacrificing knife 
in each hafid, afd dressed entirely iii the 
colours. of Serapis. On his head is the 
winged flask, and pefore him the same fu- 
neral offering which we have seen already 
five times in these pictures ; it cunsists here 
of the: persed leaves, the pomegranate, and 
thessymbol of resurrection, the lotus flower. 
Compete to Kneph, but separated by a 
column of hieroglyphics, stands Anuhis, 
with the ibis head, as we saw him.as guide 
of the soul in the eighth picture, but with- 
out the lyre-formed head-dress ; instead of 
the writing tablet. and the, style, which he 
had there, ie holds. here, in the left hand, 
the sacred girdle, and in the right, the staff, 
divided as a Nilometer, at the upper enqof 
which there is a half globe, with a feather, 
like the helmet. of Serapis. This staff, with 
the helmet and feather, and a hand,, in the 
attitude of blessing, close to. it, is. sus- 
pended likewise in heaven, within the line 
of the serpent, over the, soul exalted to 
the enjoyment of the highest felicity, on 
the. two sides .of; the above-mentioned 
stage; on this the sun.is depicted, between 
two serpents, and above is the eye of 

siris, together with an out-stretched 
hand, over which the sacred key hangs, 
the end of which terminates in a graduated 
Nilometer. 

X. Concluding Picture.—It is separated 
from the preceding by three rows of hiierc- 
glyphics. As a hand-breadth is broken off 
from the end of it, the meaning of the 
whole. is difficult to be determined... We 
describe the figures. The hawk Osiris, the 
final sotatalicins of the way.of Providence, 
stands in.all the magnificence of his plu- 
mage, with the lyre-shaped head-dress, be- 
tween tio horns, on which, sit; two sacred 
serpents: he treads. upon the tail of one; 


‘and with the other foot, he stands on the 


sacred offering dish... Behind him is the 
eye of Providence, with the. arm. blessing, 
on which hangs the key of. the Nile, and 
the Nilometer, and behind this’ eye, the 
thinistering flivinity, whom we have. fre- 
quently mentioned before, in the attitude 
of blessing. wi Me 
_ We have now, int the series, of ‘these pic- 
tures, gone through the jwhole of. the mys- 
teries of Isis, as Apuleius describes them. 
We. entered the gate of the nether world, 
passed fhe threshold.of Nephtis, before 
which the, sacred wolf keeps guard, tra- 
versed; bymeans of.,the, four genii; who 
stand, under the bier, the four elements, 
d then saw thé sun of the lower world, 
Horus, beam in his splendour: by his me- 
diation we reached the inferior deities, and 





were then led, by. the, two conductors of 
souls, Anubis and is;. before. the 
throne of Isis. Accortling to the Isiacal 
doctrine, the soul now found eternal repose 
in the bosom of this goddess, and in. the 
sun hawk (Osiris), represented in the last 
picture,. the, eternal light,, by whichis un- 
derstood, not the terrestrial sun, nor Horus, 
the. subterranean sun, but the eternal un- 
created light, the last oljject of all the mys- 
teres, It formed the abundance of eternal 
life, and the répose of blessedness: Which 
was the ¢onchision of all dncient forms of 
benediction, abundance and Dlessédness. 

We have, as far as, possible avoided all 
recollections and relations i the ideas ,ex- 
pressed in these images, fo the religious 
docttines and nrystical representations 
other ancient and still existing oriental na- 
tions, which the original essay contained. 
Thé, attentive reader will find these tran- 
sitions, relations, and transformations, of 
similar ideas, without our, help,-and they 
would Have led ais aside from, the old simple 
progress of the doctrine. of immortality, 
which ‘we ‘have gone throngh. -Glotious 
and animating is this. view of ‘the eter- 
blooming ttee of eternal life, whith in all 
its ramjGi¢ations constantly réproduces only 
itself, living and indestruetible—however 
different branches, leaves, flowers, and frul 
nay he—for it sprang up with the image of 
Gol, which. was given,to man, in all human 
hearts, in the all-predominant, longing, the 
desire and thé pledge of eternity. 





LEARNED SOCIBETIES- 


Oxronp, Fed. 7:—Richard Lowndes, 
Esq. Master of Arts, of Trinity College, 
Canibridge; has been admitted ad ewndem 
in this University. 

Saturday last the following gentlemer 
were adinittéd to Degreés :— 

MASTERS OF ARTS: 
Mr. Jom Thomhs Claridgé, of Christ Church. 
Rev. Edward Gregory; of Tritrity: College: 
. BACTIELORS, OF ARTS. 
Mr, John Samuel Enys, of Exeter, College. 
Mr. Frangs Lioyd, Student, of Christ Church. 
Mr. Wilharh Spencer Whitelocke, .of Butliol 


College, nip 
Mr. Wiliam TéFkins, of Finicglan College. 
Mr. er") Palmer Griffith, Scholar of Wadham 


Gol 3 
Mr: Griffith Richards; 6f Quéen's Collage: 
The ninber of Detérmining Bachelors, 164. 
Camnripgs, Fed. 6,—Dr, Smith's anniual 


prizes of 25/. each to thé two) best :profi- 
cients in Mathematics ,and /Natural Piile- 
sophy amongst the commeneing) Bachelors 
of Arts, are'this year adjudged to: Mr. Jolin 
George Shaw Lefevre, of ‘Trinity Colléce, 
and Mr, John Hind, of St; John’s College, 
the first arid second, Wranglers.) 

The Rey: Wm. J. Coppard of Emmiéinuel 
Coltage,..was on Wednesday last admitted 
Master of Arts. 0). TS 

The Rey. W. BE; Fitzthomas, of Emman- 
uel College, was on the same day adinitted 
Bachelor: in Civil Law, . 

Mr. W.F. Cobb, of Trinity ; wad 
on the same day admitted Bachelor of Art# 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Tuesday, at a General Meeting of the 
Members of the Royal Academy in Somer- 
set House, F. L. Chantrey, Esq. was elected 
on BA, in the room of the late Mr. Wood- 

e. 





PRESENT STATE OF THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


From the distinguished part which Ger- 
many is taking in the pursuits of science 
and literature in our times, the annexed 
summary of her Learned Establishments 
may be acceptable.— - 

xermany had before the year 1802 the 
followi 36 universities :— 

Heidelburg founded in 1386, 
1348, Vienna 1361, Cologne 1388, Erfurt 
1389, Wurtzburg 1403, Leipzig 1409, 
Ingolstadt 1410, Rostock 1419, Treves 
1451, Greifswalde 1456, Freiburg 1456, 
Tubingen 1477, Mentz 1477, Wittenberg 
1502, Frankfort on the Oder 1505, Mar- 
bu 1517, Dillingen 1549, Jena. 1557, 
Helmstadt 1576, Altdorf 1576, Paderborn 
1592, Giessen 1607, Rinteln 1619, Salz- 
burg 1622, Munster 1631, Osnaburg 1632, 
Bamberg 1648, Duisburg 1655, Kiel 1665, 
pr ade 1672, Halle 1694, Breslaw 1702, 
Fulda 1734, Gdttingen 1734, Erlangen 
1742. Of which there have been dissolved 
since 1802: Cologne, Erfurt, Ingolstadt, 
Treves, Mentz, ittenberg, Frankfort, 
Dillingen, Helmstadt, Altdorf, Rinteln, 
Salzburg, Munster, Osnaburg, Bamberg, 
Duisburg, Innspruck, and Fulda; and in 
their stead only the following new ones 
founded :—Landshut, merely a continuation 
of the Ingolstadt university; Breslaw as a 
mixed university, to which the professors 
from Frankfort on the Oder were removed ; 
Ellwangen, but which since the year 1817 is 
united with Tubingen ; and Berlin the last 
founded of the German universities. There 
exist at present in Germany only 19 univer- 
sities, viz. in the Austrian-German Here- 
ditary States, 1. Vienna, Catholic, with 
957 students ; 2. Prague, Catholic, with 
880 students. In German-Prussia, 3. Ber- 
lin, Evangelical, 1817, with 600 students ; 
4. Breslaw, for both religions, with 366 
students ; 5. Halle, Evangelical, 1816, 
with 500 students; 6. Greifswalde, Evan- 
gehen with 55 students. Add to these the 

atholic university of Paderborn, but which 
has only two faculties. In Bavaria, 
7. Landshut, Catholic, with 640 students ; 
8. Wurtzburg, Catholic, 1815, with 365 
students; 9. Erlangen, Protestant, with 
180 students. In Saxony, 10. Leipzig, 
Protestant, 1816, with 911 students. ta 
Hanover, 11. Géttingen, Protestant, 1816, 
with 1132 _ students. Wurtemberg, 
12. Tubingen, Protestant, with 290 students, 
now increased by the addition of Ell- 
wangen, for both religions. In Baden, 
13. Heidelberg, Protestant, 1817, with 303 
students’; 14. Frei , Catholic, 1817, 
with 275 students. In the Electorate of 
Hesse, 15. Marburg, Protestant, 1812, 
with 197 students. In the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, 16. Giessen, Protestant, 1813, with 
241 students. In Holstein, 17. Kiel, Pro- 


Prague 








testants, with 107 students ; Weimar, 
18. Jena, Protestant, 1817, with 600 students. 
In Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 19. Rostock, 
Protestant, 1817, with 159 students. Of 
these 19 universities, there are therefore 
5 Catholic, 2 mixed, and the rest Protes- 
tant. In all there are about 8500 students. 
If we take the population of all Germany 
at 294 millions, there will be 288 students 
for every million. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


On Saturday Mr. Brande commenced his 
course of lectures upon Chemistry. 

The splendid lecture room was crowded, 
and it afforded a gratifying proof of the 
devotion of the fair sex to the acquisition 
of knowledge, to observe that the number 
of ladies present exceeded that of the gen- 
tlemen, As this was an introductory Lec- 
ture, it was necessarily of a general nature, 
and rather explanatory of the plan the lec- 
turer meant to pursue, than of the subject 
on which he proposes to treat. There is 
one difficulty which Mr. Brande has to en- 
counter, and which it will require all his 
skill to overcome : he has given in the last 
three years, with distinguished applause, 
three courses of lectures, at the Institution, 
upon Chemistry. He cannot therefore 
commence his present course, by commu- 
nicating to his auditors elementary infor- 
mation, without entering into details with 
which a great portion of them are perfectly 
acquainted; on the other hand, many of 
the members admitted since the termina- 
tion of the last course, may be considered 
as coming to the study of a new science, 
and therefore necessarily requiring much 
initiatory instruction. But, whatever can 
be accomplished by a popes deeply skilled 
in the subject on which he proposes to treat, 
capable of communicating his knowledge 
with perspicuity and elegance, and of illus- 
trating it by experiments performed with 
uncommon neatness and precision, may be 
expected of Mr. B 

Mr. Brande proposes in the present 
course, first, to discuss and illustrate the 
object and principles of Chemistry ; and, 
secondly, to consider the application of 
Chemical riemep oad to the examination of 
nature, and to the purposes of the arts. 
The latter division would naturally lead to 
a consideration of the numerous and valua- 
ble discoveries which had been made on 
Geology by the application of Chemistry 
(particularly since its union with Electri- 
city) to that most important object of in- 
vestigation—discoveries which could be re- 
lied on with certainty, because they could 
be proved by experiments made both ana- 
lytically and synthetically : whereas, in the 
animal and vegetable worlds, the principle 
of vitality rendered analysis the only 
practicable mode of investigation. 

In the course of the lecture, Mr. Brande 
alluded to the Safety Lamp of Sir H. Davy, 
and said, that he should take an opportu- 


nity of clearly proving that that most inva- 





luable discovery was not the result of 
chance, but of a long series of experiments, 
skilfully and laboriously conducted by that 
great chemist. , 

Mr. Brande concluded by adverting 
shortly to the state of the funds of the In- 
stitution, which he said had been recently 
greatly improved by an act of the most mu- 
nificent liberality of one of the members. 
We understand the gentleman alluded to 
is Mr. Fuller, the late member for Sussex. 

On Wednesday Mr. Millington gave a 
lecture upon Mechanism. 


We learn from Blachwood’s Edinburgh 





‘Magazine, that a valuable mine of Plum- 


bago or Graphite was last summer dis- 
covered -in Glenstrathfarar, about 30 miles 
from Inverness. It promises to be of much 
importance, and a valuable addition to 
British minerals, since there are we believe 
but two mines wrought in the island for the 
production of this useful article, of which 
not only our black-lead pencils, as they are 
erroneously called, are made, but the lustre 
given to many substances formed of cast- 
iron. The mine is in a schistose rock, close 
to the Farar, and crops out to an extent of 
not less than 50 feet in five different seams, 
some of them from 12 to 18 inches in thick- 
ness. Several tons might have been turned 
out; and the seams appear to converge into 
one, enlarge, and improve in quality, as the 
workmen penetrate deeper. 

The same intelligent work contains the 
notice of a paper read by Dr. Brewster, to 
the Royal aoriety of Edinburgh, on the 
12th of January, purporting to be an Ac- 
count of recent —— Bey mag 
ing the princi mid 0 pt, &ec. 
Had the ey iedans us the honour to 
read the Literary Gazette of the 20th of 
December, or perused Mr. Walpole’s ad- 
mirable work on Turkey, he would have 
been saved from the error of considering 
those discoveries as new which were made 
by other persons years before. 





THE FINE ARTS, 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. 2. 


No. XXXII. JervusALEM AT THE TIME $F 
THE CruciFixion. St. Matt. ch. xx‘ll. 
45th, 51st, and 52d vers.—T. C, Hoflad. 

This artist aims very high, and if, in ‘the 

present instance, he has fallen at all slort 

of his mark, it must be recollected iow 
many and how great were the difficuties 
with which he had to contend; and how 
much expectation, as well as imagirtion, 
is employed in contemplating such ascene. 

On all attempts to represent the super- 

natural, the opinions are as various @ the 

«« thick-coming fancies” of mankind. The 

painter is tied down to no rules, ecept 

that he shall not violate the estahished 
canons of art. Mr. Hofland has effeted:a 

at deal towards bringing the feelngs of 
fhe spectator to bear upon the subliae sub- 
ject hefore him; the awful stillnes, which 
might ‘he supposed immediately © follow 
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the “ darkness all over the land,” is well ex- 
ressed, and the light introduced, (however 
it is to be accounted for) no more than is 
absolutely necessary to pictorial intelligence. 
The forms are grand, and the tone of colour 
suitable to the occasion. Upon the whole, 
we look upon this picture with a full con- 
viction of the ability and talent of the artist, 
and of its belonging to that class of art 
perfectly congenial to the spirit of the 
ritish Institution. 


LII. VirtvE in pANGER.—Fradelle. 


We are concerned to say of this perform- 
ance, that both the drawing and the subject 
are incorrect, and, if we may be allowed a 
pun, we should call it, instead of virtue, 
vertu in danger. iood taste and propriety 
are alike offended, and with the skill Mr. 
Fradelle really possesses, we could wish 
him a better choice of subject. Yet, after 
all, where he has made a better choice 
(No. 80) there is. still much, room for im- 

rovement. <A forei artist should, in 
nglish subjects, endeavour to paint the 
character of the country, in the same 
manner as in conversation he attempts to 
speak its language. Were it not set down 
in the catalogue, we could never mistake 
the figures in this piece for Milton and his 
daughter. 
_. X. LAMBETH; LOOKING TowaRDsS WEsT- 
MINSTER Bripce.—J/. Stark. 

Inthe Literary Gazette of the 31st ult. on 
throwing a coup d’ceil over the gallery pre- 
vious to its being opened for public in- 
spection, we noticed the distinguished rank 
in which this artist made his appearance 
before us. The pleasing familiar scene to 
which we now turn, is depicted to great 
advantage by his pencil: while we admire 
his choice of subject, and his brilliant and 
warm tone of colouring, we are led to ad- 
vert to the means by which a view, (not 
often seen under such favourable hues) is 
here displayed with so much effect, arising 
rather out of a certain system, or style of 
art, than out of a strict imitatiowof nature. 


In such remarks as these, upon this, or 
any other performance, we desire to be un- 


derstood as going to general principles, 
and not confining ourselves to cha partion. 
lar‘picture before us. We take the liberty 
of stopping, especially at subjects like this, 
of interest and excellence, which remind 
us of whatever is connected with such prin- 
ciples, to throw out what may be considered 
as hints, either of individual or universal 
application. With some reference, there- 
fore, to this delightful work, we may re- 
peat, that when the fascination of system 
prevails, nature becomes less an object of 
imitation, than a subordinate medium for 
the display of a peculiar knowledge of the 
harmonious arrangement of colours, and of 
the bending of forms to a settled idea of 
good composition. All this is certainly 
in its place, but, carried to excess, 

mes the foundation of mannerism; 
and the difficulty with which the 
young artist has to s , is to study the 
economy and use of embellishment, and 
stop short whenever it assumes too power- 





ful an ascendency. Perhaps the boats on 
the left should hav been higher and bolder, 
and more grey tones in the remoter parts of 
the picture. But taken altogether, it is a 
most meritorious and pleasing production. 
LXIV. Banpirti.—Ab. Cooper, A. R. A. 


In the true spirit of romance, as well as 
in the true spirit of art, is this admirable 
scene represented, with all the hurry of 
fear and exploit. An impression thus 
made will sufficiently prove that the per- 
formance has pradived' its full effect. And 
even in the minor considerations of tech- 
nical import, it is replete with every merit. 
There is a vigour of pencil, a truth of de- 
lineation, a degree of fire and character, 
belonging entirely to the subject, which are 
in this, as in nearly all the works of this 
artist, pre-eminently displayed. The in- 
terest is so great, that we absolutely seem 
‘** To wait for the motion and list for the sound.” 
In short, we have seldom seen so rare an 
union of talent in a picture of this kind, 
which delineates human as well as animal 
forms. 

No. CLI. Battie Skxetcu.—Vigorous, 
and reminds us of the style of Borgononi, 
the most difficult of imitation.—CLIII. 
CLVII. Stritu Lire.—Well painted.— 
CLXIII. Mamsrino’s Hetmet.—Formerly 
exhibited, but all tending to establish the 
reputation of the same artist. 

CXXVII. A Scene on THE Bou.evarps, 

Paris.—W. Collins, A. R. A. 

We cannot tell what may be the feeling 
or opinion of foreign artists on viewing this 
little gem but we think they must be 
steeped above the very eyes in prejudice, if 
they do not regard it with the admiration 
it deserves, as a highly characteristic repre- 
sentation of the scene, as well as a fine 
specimen of excellent art. It is indeed a 
delightful picture. The tone is pure and 
brilliant ; Ps dramatis persone lively, and 
truly French; the humour has nothing to 
offend even national predilections, yet 
possesses all the spirit of caricature, with- 
out its exaggeration. The same artist has 
two other works in the exhibition, of very 
considerable merit. 

No. LXIII. Apmonition. LUXXI. Faun or 
Puarron. XCIV. Poow or Betuespa 
CXLI. A Buoop-nounp. CLXXXII. 
Tue osstrnate Ass. CCLXIX. A 
STALLION LoosE.—James Ward, R. A. 

* Will Fortune never come with both hands full ?’’ 


It is impossible not to feel astonishment 
at the disproportion of talent evinced in 
these pictures. In some it is of the highest 
order, in others so misused, as to deserve 
the appellation of debasement. Mr. Ward 
is an enthusiast in art, and employs the 
same*exalted powers, as enthusiasts gene- 
rally do, in illustrating his pursuit by the 
finest achievements, or sinking it into 
bathos, by the wildest fantasies. With 
the same masterly hand he shews us to 
what height modern genius can soar, and 
what obselete trash, worth only of oblivion, 
it can select for resuscitation, in all the de- 


formity of bad taste and ignorauce. Admo- 





105 
a 
nition, a vivified mummy, is a f of the 
latter; and the Pool of Beth is another, 
though possessing some beauties which re- 
deem it from unmingled censure. It brings 
to our recollection some of the finest efforts 
of ancient art, and has a tone of colour, and 
texture of execution, extremely difficult to 
attain. But these belong only to the lower 

ualities of such a subject.. Some of the 
gures are unnatural abortions, and the 
angel a hard and pedantic form, which not 
je ‘¢ troubles the waters” but annoys 
every feeling of good art. Neither do we 
think its introduction at all essential; on 
the contrary; the action of the piece takes 
place after, not at, the time the angel has 
performed its task. The Fall of Phaeton 
is an exquisite and spirited production— 
nothing can surpass it in conception and 
execution. The idea of the light and 
shadow appears to be embodied from some 
sublime conflict of the elements, and, 
though of small size, the treatment is 
every way worthy of the subject. The 
Blood-hound has been already exhibited, 
and it is not our intention to take much 
notice of pictures coming under this de- 
scripiion. The Obstinate Ass is an ad- 
mirable morceau, full of humour and na- 
ture. He must belong to the same genus, 
who questions this verdict. 

(To be continued,) 


ANTIQUITIES. 
[From the Morning Chronicle.) 

By a letter from a gentleman, now in 
Egypt, with a perusal of which we have been 
favoured, we learn that the attempt to re- 
move the Colossal Bust of Memnon, from 
amidst the ruins of Thebes, made in the 
course of last year, had perfectly succeed- 
ed. It had been conveyed to Alexandria, 
where it was embarked for Malta, for the 
pe of being brought to England, to 
ye placed in the British Museum. The 
Bust is described in the letter as consisting 
of a single piece of granite, of a flesh colour 
from the top of the head to the neck, the 
rest being grey; the weight is computed at 
fourteen tons. The writer of the letter 
made several excavations, and discovered a 
row of Sphinxes, of black marble, with the 
bodies of women and lions’ heads, beauti- 
fully sculptured, and several of them quite 
perfect; and also a statue of Jupiter, of 
cream-coloured marble. After . reachi 
Alexandria with the bust, he took a secon 
journey to Thebes, and re-commencing his 
excavations, he discovered a beautiful co- 
lossal head of Osiris; one of the arms was 
also found, which measured eleven feet : 
after working, for twenty days, a temple 
was opened, containing fourteen large 
chambers, including ..a spacious > m 
which were found eight colossal statues 
thirty feet high, all ome | and quite 
perfect. Four others were found in the 
sanctuary. The walls were covered with 
hieroglyphics. A small statue of Jupiter, 
found in the great hall, and two lions with 
ox heads, were brought from thence, for 
pe) purpose of being also conveyed to Eng- 
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_PAk LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


ORIGINAL. POETRY. 
THE LAST TEAR. 


had seeping, but her eyelash yet 

y silken, an ‘her Tiled cheek, 
So ee anne at 

ining upoh the’ : irts 
OF the wevtera clond i brane even. 
The veil rose up, and with it rose the star, 
Glitteting above the gleam of tender blue, 
‘Fiat wideri’d as the showerclears off from Heav’n. 
“Mer beauty woke,—a sudden beam of soul 
Flash’d from her eye;,and lit the vestal’s cheek 
Into one crimson, and exhaled the tear. 





EPIGRAM. 
‘To a Lady with an exposed Bosoin, who ware a 
Key as u Brooch, 
Quoth a wild wag, “It seems to me 
. Quite odd !— sto) and mind it! 
To lock the door, a ig the key 
Where every fool tiiay find it.”” 


‘Hush!’ was the answer, ‘’tis a joke, 
- Yoin know it by this teken,— 
No soul can want the key,—for, look ! 
The door is left wide open !’ 


Unlike the Fleaw*h tliat greybearils preach, 
By bars and bolts vd 

One Paradise, -let Cynthia teach, 
Is free to humankind, 





SKETCH 


From a Painting of a heautiful Child sorrowing 
over her dead Bird. 


*Tis her first grief,—the bird is dead ! 
How maay a mournful word was said ! 
How.anany a. tear syas o’er it shed ! 

. anguish bf the shock has past, 
Yet, Memory’s thoughts those eyes o’ercast ; 
As like the viol m’d with dew, 
Glitters thro’ tears their lovely blue: 

Tis her first grief !—motionless there 

Is stretch’d thie ing of her care. 
No longer may she hear his voice, 
No longer iti his sports rejoice ; 
Asid scareely dare she lift her, eyes 
To where the. lifeless treasure lies, 

yesterday who could foresee: 

hat. such a-change as this migh< be, 

t she should call and he not hear, 
That bird who knew and lov’d her dear ; 
Who, ‘when her finger toueli’d his caze, 
*Gainst it a mimie war would wages 
Whe ‘feck’d the sweetmeat from her hand, 
And on her ringlets took his stand. 

All as:these'necoilettions rise, 
spbie does sorrow drown the sees 
little bosom swell with sighs. 
‘ Another bind !"—No never, never! 
apty shall Tie that cage for ever. 
er first grief !—ard it will fade 


‘next sun sinks in shade. 


el to . Tt : i in, ‘ 
To wean us from this earth, and lead our thoughts 


to Heay'n, ISABEL, 





“ Life is:n jest !’’—A jest, .O no ! 
At least I have not found itso. 
A jest !—a bitter jest indced, 
That often makes the bosom blecd. 

ife is a jest ip Nee ani. aed he 
said it spoke in mockery. 

ife is a dull and twice told tale, 
Where melancholy thonghts prevail. 





BIOGRAPHY, 

BARON C. W. DE HUMBOLDT. | 
We have deferred till our next Numiber the 
continitdtion of the review of M. Hufiiboldt’s 
new work, in ordér to take room for & 
biographied] actount of that distinguished 
traveller, and his brother, the present Pris- 
sith Ambassador at the Court of London. 

Baron Charles Williath de Humboldt 
Minister of State and Privy-Cownséllor of 
the King of Prissia, Chief of the Depart- 
ment for supetintetiding Religion, and Di- 
rector-General of Public Education, was 
in) 1810 ‘appointed ambassador | extrabr- 
dinary to the court/of Vienna, znd created 
a knight-of the Red Eagle. He had pre- 


viewsly been ‘mittister fram Prussia. th the | P# 


eourt.of Rome: In February 1814, ‘Baron 
de Humboldt was one of the plénipoten- 
tiaries of the Allied Powers, who assembled 
at Chatillon-sur-Seine, to negociate . for 
peace with Franee. At the ess of 
Vienna he was distinguished for talent and 
extensive knowledge. He was one of the 
principal authors of the plan for a consti 
tution; the discussion of which continued 
til the 16th.of November 1814. He was 
ikewise a member of the general committee 
of the eight Powers who signed the'peace 
of, Paris, for the questiens relative to the 
abolition of the slave trade. On the 13th 
ef March 1815, he signed the first declara- 
tion of the same Powers, concerning Napo- 
leon Bor e’s_ return from Elba; and, 
on the 12th ef May following, the second 
peglacttion, which may be regarded as the 
t profession of faith. made. by the, Euro- 
pean Powers. In the course of the same 
month, he likewise concluded with Saxony 
a treaty of pedce, liy. which the King of 
ony renounced, in fatour of Prussia, his 
ainis to various provinces aiid districts. 
his treaty ivas signed at ‘Vieiitia oh the 
18th of May, aid ratified on the 21st.‘ To- 
wards the end of the ycar 1815, M. de 
ou a a = appointed ee bx- 
tradrdinary and minister ipotentiaty to 
the Coure of Vienna ;. he yg carartonnld 
ealled in. February 1816, and in the month 


of July was sent to Frarikfort, to hegociate | Spe 


respecting territorial arringements; and to 
be present atthe diet of the Genntianic Con- 
feileration. In October he laid before the 
members of the diet a, memorial respecting 
the thode of treating the affairs which might 
be submitted to ‘their discussion.) Asa 
teward for his serviees;the King of Prussia 
about this time created him. a member 

the couiicil: of state; and girantetl him 6 
dotafion amounting to the annial value of 
five thousand crowns. About the com- 








manqanent of liz, M. de‘Humboldt was 
appointed ambassador to London, in the 
romana PH dacobl 3 ples, ‘ 

» umboldt has acquired 
vo bellies a.reputation as a diplomat, 
his literary attaimments are by no means 
unimportant.. He has produced an excel. 
Tent translation of Pindar, and a poetical 
translation of Bschylus’s tragedy of Aga- 
memnon, wiiich appeared in 1816. 

If it be matter of surprise that, amidst 
the important affairs with which this mi- 
nister has beeti enithisted, hé should have 
fouiid time to compléte a work whith re- 
quired 16 léss_eradition than poetic geniis, 
eur astonishment is increased two-fold of 
reading the translation. He his ittitated 
the Greek mete, botli in the ditlogue and 
ehoruses ; arid the tratislation is altogether 
86 faithfal, that it gives the original not 
éiily liné for litte, but word for word: Fi- 
nally, it is dn effort of which pérhaps ‘the 
German langtdge alorie is capable. It is 
équally remarkable that M. de Humbolit 
has studiéd the Basque language to 4 préater 
extent than any-othier littrary character. 
Puring his travels, he chaticed to live in 
thé hotise of & Biscavan curate. The godil 
stor spoke of his native language with so 
much enthusiasm, that the traveller deter- 
mined to reside for several: weeks in thé 
village in, order to acquire it. He read 
every work that, is printed in.the Basque 
language, and all the manuscripts he could 
procure, and thus enabled himself to 
communicate to the rest of Europe an 
original and almost unknown language; 
which bears no, resemblance to any other. 
M. de Humboldt has published a Basque 
vocabulary consisting of ahout 6000 words, 
in the 4th volume of Adelung’s Mithridates; 
continued by M. Vater, Berlin 1817. 


BARON F. H. A. DE HUMBOLDT. 


.. Frederick Henry Alexander, Baron de 
Humbelit, a celebrated traveller, brother 
to tle individual before mentioned, was 
born. at, Berlii on the:]4th of September 
1769;. He pursued his studics at Géttin- 
gen, at Franck fort on the Oder, and lastly, 
at the Commereial School at Hamburgh 
(See .Bach’s Universul Biography:) n 
1790 he undertook his first journey through 
Europe, accompanied by Forster.and Geuns. 
He visited the banks of the Rhine, Holland, 
and England, and published his Odserve- 
tions on, the Basaltes af the Rhine, Bruns- 
wick 1790, 8yo. In 1791, he studied mine- 
ralogy and botany, under Werner, at Frei- 
berg; and in 1793,. printed at Berlin, his 
cimen Flore Freibergensis Subterranva, 
In 1792; He heeatne assessor of the Council 
of Mines at Berlin; and afterwards director: 
general of the mines of the principality of 
Anépach and Bayretith, ip Franconia., There 
he ded severai magnificent, establish- 
ments, such as. the School. of .Steben, and 
was likewise one of the first who repeated 


of | the five experiments of Galvani, Not-satis- 


fied. with metely, observing the, m 
and nervous irritability of animals, he had 
the courage to make very painful experi 
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published, with remarks by Blumenbach, in 
i work written in German, Berlin, 1796, 
2 vols. 8vo. The first volume has béen 
translated into French by. F. N. Jadelot, 
under the following title: Ewperiences sur 
le Galvanisme, et.en general sur Virritation 
des Fibres Musculaires et Nerveuses, 1799, 
8vo. In 1795, M. de Humboldt travelled 
to Italy and Switzerland, accompanied by. 
de Friedeleben; and in 1797, he proceeded 
with his brother to Paris, where hé bécame 
acquainted with M. Aimé Bonpland. At 
that timé he entertained a wish to form part 
of the expedition of Capt. Baudin; but the 
renewal of hostilities with 4ustria prevent- 
ed him from embarking. M. de Humboldt 
now turned his shoagnes seriously towards 
executing a plan which he had long since 
formed, namely, of making a philosophic 
visit to the East. He anxiously wished to 
jom the expedition which had departed for 
Egypt, from whence he hoped to penetrate 
as far as Arabia, and then to the English 
settlements by crossing the Persian Gulf. 
He waited two months at Marseilles to ob- 
tain his passage on board a Swedish frigate 
which was to convey a Consul from Sweden 
to Algiers. At length, supposing that he 
might easily find means to proceed from 
Spain to Barbary, he set out for the former 
country, carrying with him a considerable 
collection of physical and astronomical in- 
struments. After remaining several months 
at Madrid, the Spanish Government granted 
him permission to visit their colonies in the 
new world. He immediately wrote to Paris, 
to request that M. Benprend would accom- 
pany him, and the two friends embarked at 
Corunna, on board aSpanish vessel. They 
arrived at Cumana, in South America, in 
July 1799. . The remainder of the year was 
spent in visiting the provinces of New An- 
dalusia and Spanish Guyana. They return- 
ed to Cumana by the mission of. the Carai- 
bees, and in 1800 proceeded to the island of 
Cuba, where, in the space of three months, 
M. de Humboldt determined the longitude 
of the Havannah, and assisted the planters 
in constructing furnaces for the preparation 
of sugar. In ]801 several false reports were 
circulated respecting the yoyage of Captain 
Baudin, which induced M. de Humboldt to 
form the design of meeting him; but in or- 
der to avoid accidénts he sent his collections 
and manuscripts to Europe, and set out him- 
self in the month of March. The unfavour- 
able state of the weather, however, prevent- 
ed him from pursuing the course he had 
traced out; and he resolved to visit the su- 
perbcollection of Mutis, a celebrated Ame- 
Tican naturalist. In September 1801, J/. 
de Humboldt set out for Quito; where he 
arrived in the month of January 1802. 
There he was at length able to repose after 
his fatigues, and to enjoy the pleasures of 
hospitality amidst the most beautifal pro- 
ductions of nature. At Quito, M. de Hum- 
holde, 7 lot by tows of the Mar- 
quess a Alegre, (who, through an 
ardent passion for écience, had never quit- 


ted him since his arrival,) determined on an 
enterprise, the execution of which cost him 





incredible labour. Finally he departed, to- 
wards the middle of the summer, for the 
volcano of Tungaragno and the Nevado del 
Chimborazo. ‘They passed through the 
ruins of Riobamba, and several other vil- 
ior destroyed on the 7th of February 
1797; by an earthquake, which in one mo- 
ment swallowed ‘up more than 40,000 indi- 
viduals, and ultimately, after innumerable 
difficulties, arrived on the 23d of June on 
the eastern side of Chimborazo, and fixed 
their instruments on the brink of a porphy- 
ry rock, which projected. over an immense 
space covered with an impenetrable bed of 
snow. A breach, about five hundred feet 
in width, Samer them frém. advancing 
further. The density of the air was one- 
half reduced ; they experienceil the bitter- 
est cold; they breathed with difficulty, and 
the blood flowed from their eyes, lips, and 
gums. They were then on the most elevat- 
ed point’ that had ever been touched. by 
mortal footsteps: They stood at an eleva- 
tion of 3485 feet higher than that which 
Condamine attained in 1745, anid were von- 
sequently 19,500 feet above the level of tlie 
sea. From this position .of extreme height 
they ascertained, by means of a trigononie- 
trical operation, that the summit of Chim- 
borazo was 2140 feet higher than the 
on which they stood. Having concluded 
these important observations, 47. de Hum- 
boldt directed his course towards Lima, the 
capital of Peru. He retiined for several 
mofiths in that city, eichented with the 
vivacity and intelligence df its inhabitants. 
During his residence vocweg oes Peruvians, 
he observed, at the port of Callao, the emer- 
sion of the passage of Mercury on the disk 
of the Sun: From Lima he proceeied to 
New Spain, where he remained for the 
space of a year; he atrived at Mexico in 
April 1803. In the neighbourhood of that 
city he discovered the trunk of the fimous 
Cheirostemon Platonoides, the ouly tree of 
that species that isto be seen in New Spain : 
it has existed since the remotest ages, and 
ié niné. yards in circumference. The /la- 
bours of M. de Humboldt were now drawing 
. a — “4 — several — ms 
ing the months of Januaty and Fe 
18042 but they were his inst, and he. bat 
tened to embark fur tle Havannah. In July 
he set sail for Philadelphia, and after hav- 
ing resided for some time ini the United 
States, he crossed the Atlantic and arrived 
in France, after an absence of six, years, 
marked by labours the most useful and sa- 
tisfactory, though filled with. fatigue, dan- 
ers, and distress, of every kind.” During 
is travels, M. de Humboldt rectified; 
the most exatt operations, the errors whi 
had been committed in fixing the stogre- 
ay jdsitions of most of the points of the 
ew World. He-has likewise discovered 
a véry ingenious method, preferable to any 
description, for demonstrating, under a sip- 
gle of view, the accurhulated results 
of his topograplrical and mineralogical ob- 
servations. He has given profiles of the 
vertical sections of the countries he visited. 
The herbal which he brought with him from 
Mexico is one of therichest in exotic plants 





sported to Europe: it 
contains 6300 different species. Animated 
by ah ardent desire for making discoveries, 
and endowed with the means of satisfying 
this noble ambition, M/. de Humlioldt has 
extended his researches to every branch of 
pliysical arid social: knowledge. The mass 
of curious information, which he collected 
in the New World, s s-all that has 
ever resulted froth tlie investigatidns of any 
other individual. He has diffused a thew 
light overt the history of our species, extend- 
ed the limits of mathematical geogtaphiy, 
and added an infinite number of ‘new ob- 


jects to thé treasures of botany; soology, 
sd mineralogy. These previous acquisi- 
tions, each classed in the order to which 
they belong, were published in 1805, add 
several succeeding years, at Paris; Hain- 
burgh and London, in the folloiving man- 
ner :—1l. Voyage aux Regions Equinoviales 
du Noreau Continent, pendant les Années 
1799, 1800, 180], 1802, 1803 et 1804; 4 
vols. 4to. The first published in 1814-1817, 
has likewise appeared in 4 vols. 8t0.— 
2. Vues de Cordilit:rcs et Monuments des Peu- 
les indigénes de ? Amerique, 1811; 2 vols. 
fn e. folio, with plites: 1814, 2 vols. Svo: 
3. Recueil d’ Observations Astronomiques, et 
de Mesures executées dans le Nouveau Con- 
tinent, 2 ¥0Is 4to. M. de Himboldt Yas 
neglécted no ineais of verifyirig his edleu- 
lations. He has subniitted to the éxamia- 
tion of the Bureau de Longitude, a portion 
of his astronomical obseryations oi lunar 
distances, and the eelijises. of the satellites 
of Jupiter. Nearly 500 barometrical heights 
have, moreover, been calculated ~ + M. 
Prony, according to the formula of 47. La 
Place,—4. Essai sur la Geogrnphie des 
Plantes, ou Tableau Physigte des Regions 
Equinowiales, fondé sur des Observations et 
des, mesures faites depuis le O° degré de 
latitude australe, jusqu'du \0°.degré de la- 
titude boreale; 4to, with a wn plate.— 
5.,Pluntes Equinowviales, recueillics au Me- 
aigue, dans 0 Isle.de Cuba, dans le Provinees 
de Caracas, de Cumana, &¢. 2 yols. folio.— 
6. Monographie de, Melastomes'; .2.:vols. 
folio:—7. Nova,Genera et Species. Plonta- 
rum; 3 vols. folieo.—8, Reeneil.d’Obsbrea- 
tions de Zoologie et d’ Anatomie. comparées, 
faites, dans un Voyage aux es 2 
vols. 4to,.—9. Easat Politique sur da Nou- 
velle Espagne; 1811, 2 vols. 4to,; with a 
folio atlas, or five vols. Svo. with plates.— 
10. Physique General et Géologie; \ xl. 
4to (not. yet published).—11. Ansichten der 
Natur; Tubingen, 1808, 8vo,;, translated 
into French by 4, £yries, under the super- 
intendence of the Author.—-l12. De Distri- 
butipne Geographica Plantarum secundum 
Col temperiem..et altitudinem. montium 
Bralegemane | Paris, 18173. Svo,-—— 13. 
Sur (Elevation des Montagnes de Inde; 
8vo. MM. Humboldt sin § Bonpland hav- 
ing shared together all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of their journey, agreed. that their 
works phogld be ublished under the names 
of both ;- Pretace,of each work explain- 
ng to whom such and- such a portion is spe- 
cifically due. M. de sium also labour- 
ed in common with M. de Gay-Lussac, 
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They conjointly verified the theory of M. 
Biot, on the ae te of the etic 

tor; and ascertained that great chains of 
mountains, and even burning volcanos, have 
no sensible influence on the magnetic power, 
and that this power progressively dimi- 
nishes in proportion as we depart from the 
terrestrial equator. The narratives of Jf. 
de Humboldt’s voyages have been published 
in several dierent languages but he has 
disavowed them by publishing those which 
we have mentioned in the course of this arti- 
cle. It has been stated in several public jour- 
nals, that this indefatigable traveller intends 
visiting the Alps of Thibet, the most ¢ele- 
vated point of which is said to be 2700 feet 
higher than Chimborazo. At one of the 
sittings of the French Academy, in 1817, 
M. de Humboldt produced his chart of the 
river Oronooko, which —- the pheno- 
menon of the junction of that immense river 
with the Amazon, by the intermediate wa- 
ters of the Rio Negro; confluence which 
was ee to exist > @Anville, but 
= ad hitherto remained a matter of 

oubt. 


—— 


= 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





Lperipten of the Mountaineers of Suli, 
in irus, after their Conquest by Ali 
Pacha of Joannina. 


= 7 pe Paige of Suli had, from their 
re situation, assumed the character of 
a peculiar tribe. They inhabited ten or 
twelve large villages, the most considerable 
of which might perhaps be a mile distant 
from the fortress of Suli. Thejwere ori- 
nally Albanians, of the trive of the 
zamides. The majority of their former 
countrymen had turned Mahometans ; but 
they had retained the Christian religion, 
though much ys hy and adapted to 
their situation. Their number scarcel 
exceeded 12000, of which the third or fourth 
part were capable of bearing arms. The 
were dis ed from all the other Al- 
» by their rudeness and invincible 
. Suliot women shared the 
employments and dangers of their hus- 
bands, and sustained all the inconveniencies 
of an unquiet life. It is said that’ the 
women were d to draw water from a 
certain fountain in succession, and in the 
same order as their husbands had gained 
in war; and in the war which Ali 
had with these mountaineers, their 
women performed actions which would 
have done honour to men. 

Yet, in describing the Suliots, we must 
not forget that they are robbers, who have 
become by degrees warriors, and joined 
some virtues with savageness and pillage. 
They were the terror of Southern Albania. 
When they descended from their mountains, 
seeking re and plunder, the whole 
country tre . ‘Their own vallies were 
visited by nobody; neither friend nor 


enemy dared to come near them. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


dure the thought that @ tribe so near him 
should defy his authority with impunity, 
and even extend their robberies almost to 
his capital. His first attempts were weak 
and limited ; in proportion as his power 
increased, he rendered himself more for- 
midable to them; he continued the war 
from year to year, and, though the events 
are of little importance, there is not one 
which is not celebrated in some Albanese 
song. He at length attacked the Suliots 
with great force, it is said 18,000 men, 
the command of which he gave to his sons 
Mouctar and Véli, and at last succeeded 
in making himself master of an elevated 
position, where he. established a place of 
security for his troops: the Suliots how- 
ever, did not abandon their position, and 
it was only by bribing their chief that he 
attained his end. His soldiers penetrated 
into the Heap of Suli; but the inhabit- 
ants, led by their priests, and assisted by 
their wives, obstinately continued the com- 
bat. A woman named Cheito displayed 
the most admirable intrepidity, and one; of 
their priests, when he saw no more ho 
of flight, blew up the building in which he 
had taken refuge. Inclosed on all sides, 
without prospect of escape, many cut their 
way through, others killed themselves, but 
more were cut to pieces. It is said that a 
crowd of women, being pushed towards a 
precipice, threw their children down it, de- 
voting them to death rather than to slavery. 
Some found a refuge in Parga, others in 
Corfu, and it is sald that Ali Pacha, dread- 
ing the effects of their despair, connived at 
their flight, although it had been his intention 
to extirpate the whole tribe ; for he de- 
stroyed their villages, and peopled the few 
habitations which he had left with Alba- 
nians. It is now ten years since this war 
took place, and yet people are still full of 
the heroism and the stratagems to which it 
gave birth. 





THE DRAMA. 





Kine’s Tueatre.—Our limits this week 
are too narrow to allow of our saying more 
of this Theatre than that the favourite of 
last season has been revived, and La grande 
Corrre’s Jupon, lengthened. This 1s cer- 
tainly not the mode in France, where the 
maxim originated (taught by the chill experi- 
ence of whole acres and furlongs of empty 
benches) —*“* To cure a bad season, leng- 
then your baWets and shorten your petti- 
coats.” The English Manager, perilously 
blind to the repletion of his pit, appears 
determined to conquer by contraries, and 
we have now the shortest ballets and the 
longest petticoats in the annals of dancin 

display. This is as certainly the result 
of the betive Angloise, as the exhibitions of 
shape and saltation at the ‘‘ Academie de la 
Musique” are the dictates of decorum. But 
in the Jetise there was some compassion 
for human infirmity. The night that dis- 
played I? Don Giovanni in his magnificence 
of seduction, was not ill-selected to set 
forth Corere in diminished splendour. The 
balance of power was not to be violated 













even upon the stage ; and those who, from 
seeing the Don in his triumphant sweep 
through all kinds of guilt, might -be - dis- 
posed to follow, were to be reformed by the 
sudden obscuration of the Donna; those 
who, in their ‘‘ ambition” were in hazard 
of “ falling on tother side,” were plucked 
back by the warning prolixity of the 
dancers’ habiliments. i Don Giovanni 
was performed superbly. ‘The music de- 
serves all that is powerful in vocal talent, 
and at this moment it is more nobly sus- 
tained at the King’s Theatre than it ‘could 
be on any other stage inEurope. So much 
for the Opera ; but the Ballet* * * * * * 


Drury-Lane Turatre.—The Bride of 
Abydos is played, and to be played every 
night, having occasioned (we quote those 
oracles of truth the play bills) am ‘‘ almost 
unprecedented demand for places,” and 
“© great overflows of the audiences,” inso- 
much that ‘‘ no orders can possibly be ad- 
mitted,” and “‘ no money” can poisalbdy “*be 
returned”! Lo! here is a change o’the sud- 
den. All our fine theories on the sublimity 
of space overthrown ; houses said to be over- 
flowing, and money, of which none was 
formerly received, now got so surely that it 
is not to be parted with again. ‘* Lord, 
Lord, (says some one upon the stage,) how 
this world is given to lying ;” but the fact 
is, that the Bride of Abydos does draw ra- 
ther more people to Drury-lane_ than went 
thither'a fortnight or three weeks ago. It 
is a grand show, and may be seen once 
without exciting any feeling more violent 
than ennui; and its scenery and decorations 
have cost so much that it must be perform- 
ed for some time longer, whether the pub- 
lic approve of it or no, or as the Go- 
thomites of this Theatre have nothing bet- 
ter to substitute in its room, when it fails 
to pay the expenses of the evening, which 
we presume to be its present situation, not- 
withstanding all the puffing employed to 

et a contrary opinion. 

‘With regard to the Play itself, as we are 
rather ambitious of being thought literary 
critics than connoisseurs in upholstery, and 
millinery, and wabbling waves of painted 
canvas, we have not much to add to what 
we wrote last week. The severest criti- 
cism that can be conceived upon it, is con- 
tained in Lord Byron’s Poem. Let any 
one read that, and be moved, as every one 
must be, by its potent witchery and soul- 
rending pathos ; and then let them visit 
Dray ude, and if they can sit out two 
acts we will give them credit for as much 
patience as would constitute a martyr, or 
as little sensibility as would exonerate them 
from any painful emotions dependent upon 
the powers of poesy. We do not blame the 
Compiler, Mr. Dimond, for this; on the 
contrary, we think he deserves considera- 
ble credit for the management of his mate- 
rials. But he unfortunately selected that 
which has produced an infinitely stronger 
impression in its first shape than it is pos- 
sible it should produce in a dramatic form. 
Lord Byron’s Muse is not fit for the Stage: 
her qualities are of another stamp, and we 
should have as soon looked for Paradise 
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Lost being successfully adapted for repre- 
sentation, as any.of her flights. But even 
in tacking the tail of the Corsair to the 
corpse of the Bride of Abydos, Mr. Dimond 
has encountered a difficulty utterly subver- 
sive of scenic illusion. In the former poem 
it was quite allowable that the unknown rob- 
ber should seat himself in disguise at the 
Pacha’s feast; but this is intolerable in 
Selim, educated as his son, and from whom 
he only parted in the preceding scene. All 
the audience perceive thata pllgrim’s cloak 
thrown over his armour does not for an 
instant delude them into a notion that this 
person is other than Selim, and it is a gross 
absurdity to ask them to think that the 
keen-eyed Giaflier is so monstrously im- 
posed upon. But we are falling into the 
error of considering this piece as if it had 
an pretence to probability and connection. 
“\ e hasten from the idle and foolish 
track. 

The piece stands merely on its merits as 
a show: we think it a very despicable one ; 
but this may be because we are unrelent- 
ingly hostile to that degradation of the 
drama, which, by substituting such per- 
formances and spectacles, is removing us 
entirely from every thing that raised the 
Stage above the booths of Bartholomew 
Fair, either as a moral engine, or source of 
rational entertainment. If we are, like 
grown-up babies, to have only big puppet- 
shows and pantomimes, let us at least de- 
scend from the high ground which has been 
taken in behalf of theatrical representations : 
—let us hear no more about shewing 


“ The very age and body of the time 
Its form and pressure,” 


or about refining the public taste, or in- 
culcating good principles. All this is worse 
than nonsense, when for weeks together 
there is nothing to be seen but such trashy 
Melo-drames as this, and Harlequin’s stu- 
id Christmas gambols, or the vapid inan- 
ity of the Turret Clock. We defy the brazen 
impudence of | bea and the sophisti- 
eal alchemy of Managers, to maintain that 
these are the pictures of any age or time, 
or are calculated to do aught but deprave 
even the lowest taste, and vitiate the moral 
perceptions. Itis yore | to be preached 
to about the utility of the Drama, when its 
— Managers thus voluntarily depose it 
rom its rank; like Lord Peter, swearing 
allthe while that their stale loaves are fine 
mutton and racy wine. We protest against 
it, and call on the periodical press. to do 
its duty :—it will soon procure a remedy, 
and a more wholesome regimen. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Fazio. The new tragedy continues to be 
acted, and with some improvements on the 
first representation, which remove several 
of our grounds of intended criticism. There 
is still, however, scope for a few remarks ; 
and as the history of this play’s progress to 
the stage is rather uncommon, we may be 
excused for adverting to it, especially as 
we esteem the play itself to be about the 
finest tragic poem which has been produced 
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on the London stage since the beginning of 
the present century.. The author, in an 
attempt to revive, as he says, but we know 
not why, ‘‘ our old national drama with 
ter simplicity of plot,” preferred in the 
rst instance the less perilous ordeal of the 
press to the ostracism of stage represen- 
tation. Fazio was accordingly, as men- 
tioned in our last Number, published by Mr. 
Murray, and has nowreached a third edition, 
having gone through ¢o from its poetical 
merits before it was adopted for acting at 
Covent Garden. To .the third edition a 
notice is prefixed, stating that the perform- 
ance of the tragedy at Bath and in London 
was entirely without the author’s being 
consulted, and the alterations made with- 
out his sanction. We confess that we are 
not surprised at the latter disclaimer; for 
at Covent Garden they have certainly cut 
out some of the most beautiful passages. 
At Bath, as we have heard, the play was 
got up under very favourable auspices, and 
all the dramatic experience and intelligence 
of Messrs. Palmer and Dimond, aided by 
literary friends, including Mrs. Piozzi, and 
the — (we may suppose) of the 
best performers, were devoted to the task 
of producing that effect upon the sta 
which Fazio does not fail to produce in the 
closet.—They succeeded. The piece was 
in the theatrical phrase a great hit, and 
Mr. Conway, whom we miss from the 
London boards, made a powerful impres- 
sion in the hero. Stung by this example, 
and rightly imagining that if Miss Somer- 
ville’s Bianca caused tears to flow at Bath, 
Miss O’Neill’s Bianca could do no less in 
the metropolis; the play was put into re- 
hearsal in Covent Garden. But as it might 
be too much honour to adopt the copy as 
well as the example of a provincial thea- 
tre, many alterations were made, and the 
Fazios of Mr. Milman, of Bath, and of 
London, are all widely different from each 
other ; and competent critics give the pre- 
ference to the first for rebdin , to the 
second for acting, and to the third for the 
personation of Bianca. 


The objections we would make to this 
drama generally, are, the length of the 
speeches, so destructive of tragic interest 
when combined with action, and the want 
of gradual developement in the characters. 
They seem to rush on ruin without adequate 
inducement; and Fazio’s fascination with 
Aldabella, and his wife’s Italian revenge, 
are alike precipitate, and alinost alike irra- 
tional, were it not that some circumstances 
of mitigation re be pleaded in behalf of 
the latter. Still these are blemishes, aris- 
ing out of the yay upon which the 
author chose to model himself. The Im- 
provisatoré Philario, the flatterer Falsetto, 
and the fashion-monger Dandolo (who is 
struck out at Covent Garden), with their 
parasite praises and ingratitude, too nearly 
resemble the like characters, as Aldabella 
does Phrynia or Timandra, in Timon; and 
it is _ the two principal personages 
alone, that the author supports his claim to 
the applause we have bestowed upon his 
work for originality of genius. 





The first defect to which we have alluded, 
namely, the prolixity of the dialogue, was 
that which, in preparing the play for repre- 
sentation, was chiefly to be uavadieds by 
judicious, curtailment in the most impas- 
sioned scenes, giving full scope to the 

oetical beauties where they did not inter- 
ere with the natural progress of the fable. 
This was easy; for the plot is so single, 
that there are not more than two or three 
places where the action requires to be ac- 
celerated by the retrenchment of dialogue. 
The chief of these is undoubtedly the Trial 
Scene in Act III. which was rendered. al- 
most agonizing at Bath, whereas it is with 
us comparatively tame and unimpressive, 
from the discoursing of Bianca after she 
has denounced and murdered her husband. 
The same observation applies to the first 
scene in the same act, where she is wounded 
to madness by the news of Fazio’s having 
spent the night with Aldabella. Not even 
the charms of Mr. Milman’s verse should 
here have saved it from the pruning knife ; 
yet itis so exquisitely tender and natural, 
we cannot help quoting it.— 


-- + * = + = = = = Qh, Fazio! 
Oh, Fazio! Is her smile more sweet than mine ? 
Or her soul fonder? Fazio, my Lord Fazio, 
Before the face of man, mine own, mine only ; 
Before the face of Heaven Bianca’s Fazio, 

Not Aldabella’s—Ah! that I should live 

To question it! Now henceforth all our joys, 
Our delicate endearments, all are poison’d. 

Aye! if he my nameé with his fond voice, 
It will be with the same tone that to her 

He murmur‘d hers : it will be, or ’twill seem so. 
If he embrace me, ’twill be with those arms 

In which he folded her: and if he kiss me, 
He'll pause and think which of the two is sweeter. 


All this: ‘fine as it is, should have been re- 
morselessl¥ expunged, for here is the crisis 
on which the whole depends, and the agent 
should hurry to the act, without moralizing 
upon it, or conjuring up poetical reason- 
ings for a stimulus. This, however, is 
retained ; and in other parts, where the 
same objection does not exist, we have 
some admirable passages struck out. For 
example, in the last scene, where Bianca 
reaches Aldabella’s in the morning, as the 
Duke and Courtiers are retiring from an 
entertainment : 


Ha! ye've been dancing, dancing—so have I: 
But mine was heavy music, slow and solemn— 
A bell, a bell: my thick blood roll’d to it, 

My heart swung to and fro, a dull deep motion, 


But it would occupy far too much space 
to detail these particular instances, and we 
will rather transgress our limits by copying 
a few of the beauties of Fazio. en 
Bianca comes to entreat the mediation of 
Aldabella to save him, she begins in these 
pathetic words :— 


- - - - + = Lady, there is one— 
Fie, fie upon this choking in my throat— 

One thou didst love, Giraldi Fazio ; 

One who loved thee, Giraldi Fazio.— 

He’s doom'd to die, to die to morrow morning ; 
And lo ’tis eve already !— 


The parting scene in prison is also won- 
derfully affecting : ¢ 





_THE 


BIANCA. + one Nob r. P 
‘Tesy shell nos kil thes—by my pith they shall 
I'll clasp my arms so closely round thy neck, 
“That the red axe shall hew the off, cre shred 
A hair of thee : I will so mingle with-thee, 
‘That they shall strike at random, anid 

[The bef sounds, her grasp relaxes, and she 
stands torpid. 

Faziq.. [Axssing her, which she dacs, not seem to 

be conscious of. 
‘Farewell, farewell, farewell. '— 
She does not feel, she does not feel !—Thank 


Heayen, 
She does’not feel her Fazio's last, last kiss !— 
One other !—Gold ‘as stone—sweet, sweet as 
Bs ica. [Slo j [Exit 
ANCA. wly recovering. 
—— Go: 2 ape he’s not air yet, not thin 
init = 
He not glide away—he is not guilty— 
Ye murder and not execute— Not guilty 


We could multiply these quotations, but 
we shall confine ourselves to only one other ; 
Fazio’s reproof of an adwlatory’ poet, and 
character of true poetry, in the language 


of genuine inspiration. 


Fie, Sir! O fie! ’tis fulsome. 
Sir, there’s a soil fit for that rank weed flattery 
To trail its poisonous and obscene clusters : 
A poet’s soul should bear a richer fruitage— 
The Aconite grew not in Eden. Thon,’ - 
That thou, with lips tipt with the fire of heaven, 
Th’ excursive eye, that im ite carth-wide range 
Drinks. in-the grandeur and the loveliness, 
That breathes along this high-wrought world of 


man ; 
That hast within thee apprehensions strong 
Of all that’s pure, and: passionless, and heavenly — 
That. thou, a vapid and a mawkish parasite, 
Should’ st pipe to that witch Fortune’s favourites! 
*Tis coarse—’tis sickly—’tis as though the eagle 
Should spread: his sail-broad wings to flap a 
danghill ! 


As though a 
Should, nide 


e and withering pestilence 

‘ golden chariot. of the Sun ; 
As one shoald use the lar of the Gods 
To chatter.loose and rib othelry— 


It is curious to remark phrases or words 
of which ‘authors are so fond as to eusptoy 
them out of all fair proportion : iz sooth is, 
we observe, Mr. M ’s. fayaurite. 

Having dilated so much on the play, we 
‘can but little on the performances. 
Miss O'Neill is very great, without being 
very pathetic. We adinire her tragic 
powers more than we are melted by her 
appeal to our passions. ‘The sorrows of 

nea draw few tears. Mr. C. Kemble’s 
Fazio is also highly finished and correct ; 
but does not reach our conception of the 
part, a8 we formed it in our study. He 
seizes our imagination in many passages, 
but the patina outline is colder sb 
expected from his talents, His Fazio is 
far inferior to his Macduff or Edgar. 

The great size of our theatres must, 
however, be considered as extremely un- 
favourable, not only to & play of this pure 
kind, but to the actors who up in it; 
and though the merits of Fazio are of sq 
high a » we question that it will ever 
be as popular as it ought to be on the 


} state that it has. produced electrical effects. 
“Heaven save the audience between gas 
lights and electricity !. 


Oratorio — Drury-Lane. — For the 
game reason which has restricted our ac- 
count of the Italian Opera, we must be brief 
here. The selection on Wednesday was, 
for the first act, a fragment of Acis and 

alatea; very scientific and deadening. 

The music, with all its hereditary reputa- 
tion, as worthy of oblivion as if it had 
been compiled any time within the last 
twenty years, and loaded with the names 
of Messrs. A. B. C. or any of the celebrat- 
ed English composers of our day. The se- 
cond act was miscellaneous, and was the 
treat of the night. It introduced Miss 
Cognit, whom, with all deference, we ho 
never to hear attempt to struggle throug 
our innocent and rugged vernacular tongue, 
however. unintelligible she may make it, to 
the last hour of her popularity, Here, 
however, we were left at liberty tf love and 
listen, for her song ‘“Oh, Quanto l’Anima,” 
perhaps the most exquisite eavatina that 
was ever composed-—one of the stats of 
Cataanr’s diadem, and now transmitted 
to her young pupil with scarcely an en- 
feebled ray: it was performed with sin 
lar brilliancy, taste, and feeling. Miss 
Conri, accustomed to sing in. orchestras, 
here throws out her voice with richer and 
more powerful volume than in the lonely 
and appalling vastness of the King’s Thea- 
tre. She still.wants the full command and 
the mature vigour ; but her voice hasa tone 
that, we thought must be darn out of Eng- 
land—clear, sweet, crystalline. Branam 
sung admirably a duet with Mrs. Saumon, 
whose voice is as regularly sweet as her 
head is irresistibly bent on one, side,—turn- 
ing her own to turn those of others,—the 
old Horatian rule of sympathy, “ Si vis 
me flere.” Drovet exhibited his talents on 
the flute, and demonstrated thet he was 
one of the best players on one of the 
feeblest instruments in the whole ‘< ar- 
moury of soft and solemn touches,” 

“ That make our tears our pastime, and 

do. steak 
The brain, through the ears,” - 


Orator1io—Covent Garpenx. — There 
are also Oratorios at this Theatre, under the 
direction of Messrs. Asutry ; biit of these 
we cannot speak personally, not having yet 
attended them, 


Hieauann Music anp Dancing :—An 
entertainment consistmg of broad-sword 
exercises, Highland dancing, and bagpipe- 
playing, was on Monday evening attempted 
at the Lyceum, but without success, In- 
deed, every thing seemed to be wanting ta 
ensure that result, except the wishes of 
these who projected this new species of 
theatrical exhibitition. The bagpipe is no 
music for at aoe ves the ons theatre 
where it can he:heard to advantage, is on 
ae of nature, qieesind with wild 

8 mountain, and perhaps ac- 
ied by of dashing torrents. 





ills } The piereing pilreck 


and harsh drone, 


must be mellowed by distance to be endured 
by the ear. of man, however the heart may 
beat to national associations, and the soul 
leap at the martial Gathering, time, place, 

circumstance united, which called our 
ancestors to glory, in victory or in death. 
All these ideas are frittered to feebleness 
and absurdity on the strait boards of a 
snug-roofed Opera House. We could have 
been. well pleased to see that display of 
local manners, which consisted in gymnas- 
tic sports, and the representation of a Nor- 
thern Wedding ; but when the mere refuse 
of the other theatres were produced to figure 
in these parts, the only recommendation 
which the performances could have had, 
was lost ; and we were not surprised that 
the whole should fail and fall to the ground. 


Tue new Comic Opera announced at Co- 
vent Garden, from the pen of Mr. T. Dib- 
din, is founded on Madame de Genlis’ in- 
teresting story of Zuma, ou la decouverté 
de Quinquina, which our readers will find 
translated in Nos. 25 and 26 of the Literary 
Gazette. It was admired asa narrative, 
and seems to be well calculated for drama- 
tic effect. The discovery of the Jesuits bark 
is, however, a curious incident on which 
to construct a full piece, and it is not impro- 
bable that.a subject so full of pun-provok- 
ing will elicit more critical wit than the 
public is accustomed to, or than the author 
may like.’ We deprecate, a priori, every 
allusion to barking, and dosing, and Litter- 
ness. 








DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 

The internal state of the country has 
chiefly occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment since our last. We are sorry to 
see party questions so exclusively con- 
sume the time which might be usefully 
employed in legislating on subjects of 
public economy, domestic improve- 
ment, and national importance. Much 
discussion has taken place about the 
quantum of instigation which spies and 
informers are alleged to have einployed 
to stir up the disaffected of last year to 
actual rebellion, Common sense and 
observation seem to say, that very little 
excitement was necessary; but it is 
likely enough that some of these worthies 
exceeded their commisions. The Scotch 
trials have also been re-tried; and 
another Secret Committee appointed, 
preparatory, we suppose, to a Bill of 
Indemnity. The Treaty with Spain un- 
derwent one night's debate, and was, 
we think, fully justified, as one of great 
national pride, wisdom, and. honour. 
We cannot say, however, that we assent 
to the justice of an argument adduced 
by Mr. Wilberforce, though it seemed 
to he cheered by the House; namely, 
that the 400,000/. paid for the extinc- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


tion of the Slave-trade, would be a tax 
of only about twopexce per man on the 
British population. It is not the 
amount which proves the eligibility or 
impropriety of such transactions ; and 
did not this treaty stand on far better 
grounds, it is not that only one day's 
bread should be taken from a hungry 
mouth to fulfil it, which should recon- 
cile either statesmen or the people to 
its terms. But the treaty is as expe- 
dient and prudent as it is just and en- 
nobling. 

From the high price which grain 
has kept up, in spite of our late abund- 
ant harvest, the ports of this country 
will be open to importation for the next 
quarter, commencing to-morrow. 

There are reports wbroad of some ex- 
cesses committed on persons under the 
protection of the Foreign Consuls, by 
the new Dey of Algiers; but they do 
not yet appear to be sufficiently authen- 
ticated to deserve detail. Our readers 
ought to be aware, that some knight- 
errants are on the gui-vive for another 
Algerine Expedition,, and that every 
rumour from this source is exaggerated, 
and blazoned about with tremendous 
clanour. It is necessary to guard 


against effurts to swell private wrongs 


into national injuries : we would never 
suiler one affront to our country to pass 
unredressed or unpunished; but hot- 
headed or interested folly alone would 
hurry us into expensive measures, with- 
out adequate provocation. 

Thistlewooud, the man tried with Dr. 
Watson, having sent «a challenge to 
Lord Si:shnouth, the noble Secretary has 
thought it advisable to swear the peace 
against him. The scoffers exclaim, 
Diguus viadice nodus. The offender 
has Leen arrested. 

OF a mixed nature, between politics 
and science, a Society has been formed 
for the furtherance, by public subscrip- 
tion, of the measure recommended in 
the Royal Speech, respecting the erec- 
tion of Churches. Every thing of this 
sort is now done by calling a meeting 
at a tavern; having commendatory 
speeches made; publishing the pro- 
ceedings in the newspapers ; and grati- 
fying human vanity, by advertising the 
list of subscribers. We will not how- 
ever quarrel with these means, pro- 
vided the object, a3 in the present in- 
stance, be good. We only smile at the 
excellent Archbishop of Canterbury 


presiding at a Tavern Meeting; and. 


with all our hearts applaud his purpose, 
and wish it the utmost success. Only 





one suggestion we deem requisite, and 
it is that a fair and honourable compe- 
tition be opened for our native artists 
on this occasion. Architecture lan- 
guishes in this great country, and it 
is devoutly to be hoped that the build- 
ing of these churches may nof be made 
Parish Jobs. 








VARIETIES. 


AFRICAN TRAVELLERS, 
Death of L. Burkhard. 

Bale, Jan. 17. 
Accounts recently received from Cairo, 
state that M. Louis Burkhard, youngest 
son of Colonel Gedeore Burkhard, Tied 
there of a dysentery, under his assumed 
name of Sheik-Ibrahim. M. Louis Burk- 
hard some years ago visited England, when 
his ardent and enterprising disposition, 
joined toa strong desire for attaining know- 
ledge, induced him to offer his services to 
the English Society for Promoting Disco- 
veries in the interior of Africa. Having 
learned the languages, and collected all the 
information necessary for such a journey, 
he proeceded to Cairo in order to join the 
caravan which travels every-year from Tom- 
buctoo, and to penetrate into that country 
whieh has hitherto been inaccessible to 
Europeans. But the agitations which arose 
in that part of the world retarded the arri- 
val of the caravan for the space of a year. 
With the help of his Mussulman dress and 
his perfect knowledge of the Arabie and 
Turkish languages, M. Burkhard made 
various new and important discoveries, an 
account of which will probably be published 
by the Euglish society. At length the 
caravan, which had been so long and so 
impatiently looked for, arrived ; but before 
M. Burkhard could wake the necessary 
arrangements for his departure, he was 
attacked with the disorder which proved the 
cause of his death. Though residing in so 
distant a part of the world, his saicheient 
for his native country remained unabated ; 
in the course of last winter he sent to this 
city a considerable sum of money to be 

applied to the relief of the poor. 


Taxa returned to the Theatre Francais 
about a fortnight ago, and there was a good 
deal of opposition to his reception from the 
Parisians, who are angry at his long absence 
in the provinces, He played Coriolanus, 
and when he came to the passage— 


Adieu, Rome ; je pars— 
A sharp yoice added from the parterre, 
Pour les departments. 


A Dr. Mollie pretends to cure apoplexy 
by slapping the face of the patient briskly 
with the open hand. This remedy is at 
least as dangerous to the physician as to the 
sufferer, since, on reviving, he is likely to 
be called on to give satisfaction for the 
honour injured by so unpolite an applica- 
tion. 








Tue following distich has been written 
on the success of a piece at the Théatre- 
Francais, the author of which, M. Marsol- 
lier, like our Tobin, was dead before his 
merits were acknowledged. 

Pendant toute sa vie on le fit enrager, 

Et depuis qu’il est mort on veut l’encourager. 

‘«* While he lived they hissed his plays, 

But dead, encourage him with praise.” 

Tus Fifth Edition of a heavy work was 
lately advertised, at which a person ex- 
pressing some surprise, was answered by 
one in the secret-—‘‘ Jt is the only way to 
sell the First!” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Contents of the Journal des Savane for 
January \818. Major Rennell on the Ex- 
pedition of Cyrus, reviewed by M. Le- 
tronne.—J. Rasmussen, Historia Preecipuo- 
rum, Arabum Regnovum, &c. by M. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy.—Davis’s Translation of 
« An Heir in his Old Age; a Chinese dra- 
ina, byM. Remusat.—St. Croix’s Researches 
into the Mysteries of Paganism (2d edition) 
by M. Daunou.—Walckenaer, on the Na- 
tural History of Solitary Bees, by M. 
Tessier.—Lemercier’s Analytical Course of 
General Literature, by M. Raynouard.— 
Freehn on some ancient Bulgarian Coins (in 
Latin), by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
FEBRUARY. 
Thursday, 5—Thermometer from 26 to 41. 
Barometer from 29, 70 to 29, 93. 
Wind S.W. $.—Morning overcast, noon clear, 
afternoon and evening rather cloudy. 
Friday, 6—Thermoweter from 25 to 37. 
Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 15. 
Wind W. by N. 0.—The day remarkably fine. 
Saturday, 7—Thermometer from 28 to 38. 
Barometer from 30, 23 to 30, 20. 
Wind S. W.0.—A fog through the day, it 
became so thick in the evening that it was dan- 
gerous: torches’ absolutely needful with every 
carriage on the road. 
Sunday, 8—Thermometer from 24 to 31. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 14. 
Wind W. by N. W. and S. W. 0.—A fog 
through the duy ; rather thinned in the evening, 
and became clear by nine. 
Monday, 9—Thermometer from 21 to 32. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30, 21. 
Wind S. W.0.—A fog through the day; the 
sun appearing in the afternoon, and rime falling 
off the trees. 
Tuesday, 10—Thcermometer from 22 to 34. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 25. 
Wind N. E. and EF. by 8S. 4.—Fog and haze 
through theday. Rime falling off, without sua, 
WT ednesday, 11—Thermometer from 29 to 26. 
Barometer from 30, 34 to 30, 39. 
Wind E. and E. by N. 4.—Generally overcast. 
The sun shone for a few minutes in the afternoon. 
The ice, with this timely * frost, has been full 
an inch thick upon large ponds and canals. 
Latitude 51. 37.32 N. 
Longitude 3.51 W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
* All Nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. The frost concocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 
And gathers vigour for the coming year. 
, Thomson, B. iv. 1. 704. 
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